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MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

PREMILLENNIALISM  AND  THE 
TRIBULATION 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

In  the  memorable  Olivet  Discourse,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
answered  the  searching  question  of  His  disciples,  “What 
shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world?” 
(Matt.  24:3).  The  major  event  predicted  by  the  Lord  as  a 
sign  of  the  second  advent  was  the  great  tribulation.  He  urged 
those  living  in  Palestine  in  that  day  “to  flee  unto  the  moun¬ 
tains”  (Matt.  24:16).  He  exhorted  them,  “Let  him  that  is  on 
the  housetop  not  go  down  to  take  out  the  things  that  are  in 
his  house:  and  let  him  that  is  in  the  fleld  not  return  back 
to  take  his  cloak.  But  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child  and 
to  them  that  give  suck  in  those  days!  And  pray  ye  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither  on  a  sabbath:  for  then 
shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  hath  not  been  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  unto  now,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  And 
except  those  days  had  been  shortened,  no  flesh  would  have 
been  saved:  but  for  the  elect’s  sake  those  days  shall  be 
shortened”  (Matt.  24:17-22). 

For  those  anticipating  eagerly  the  coming  advent  of 
Christ,  these  words  are  fraught  wth  tremendous  meaning. 
Does  there  lie  between  us  and  the  consummation  of  the  age 
this  awful  period  of  trial?  Must  the  church  remain  on  earth 
through  the  great  tribulation? 

THE  TRIBULATION  A  MAJOR  PROBLEM  OF  ESCHATOLOGY 

While  Eschatology  is  at  present  enjoying  revived  interest 
among  liberal  theologians,  the  trend  among  conservatives 
seems  to  be  to  minimize  its  importance.  It  is  frequently 
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argued  that  in  a  day  when  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  is  being  disputed  there  is  little  profit  in  debating  the 
fine  points  of  Eschatology.  If  this  is  the  case,  an  inquiry  into 
the  relationship  of  the  tribulation  to  premillennialism  is 
wasted  effort.  The  question  of  whether  the  church  must  con¬ 
tinue  on  earth  through  the  predicted  time  of  trouble,  however, 
is  neither  trivial  nor  academic.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  issue  is  fraught  with  tremendous  practical  and  doctrinal 
implications.  While  not  as  far-reaching  in  Biblical  interpre¬ 
tation  as  premillennialism  as  a  whole,  the  decision  concerning 
the  character  of  the  tribulation  is  important  to  any  detailed 
program  of  the  future  and  is  significant  in  its  application  of 
principles  of  interpretation  far  beyond  the  doctrine  itself. 

Importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  tribvlation.  There  are 
at  least  three  reasons  why  the  relationship  of  the  tribulation 
to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  important.  It  is  first  of  all 
an  exegetical  problem.  The  many  passages  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  including  the  major  part  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  require  an  intelligent  exegesis.  The  problem  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  tribulation  cannot  be  left  in  the 
area  of  suspended  judgment  without  leaving  these  passages 
without  exposition. 

Second,  it  is  a  theological  problem.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  interpretation  given  to  the  tribulation  is  integral  to 
particular  theological  points  of  view,  especially  in  the  area 
of  Eschatology.  Questions  such  as  the  use  of  the  literal 
method  of  interpretation  as  opposed  to  the  nonliteral  or  spir¬ 
itualizing  method,  the  separation  of  divine  programs  for 
Israel  and  the  church,  and  the  larger  issue  of  amillennialism 
versus  premillennialism  combine  to  make  the  doctrine  sig¬ 
nificant  beyond  its  own  borders.  To  some  extent  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  tribulation  is  predetermined  by  decision  in  other 
aspects  of  Eschatology. 

Third,  the  doctrine  is  one  of  practical  importance.  If  the 
church  is  destined  to  endure  the  persecutions  of  the  tribula¬ 
tion,  it  is  futile  to  hold  the  coming  of  the  Lord  before  it  as 
an  imminent  hope.  Instead,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
Christ  cannot  come  until  these  predicted  sorrows  have  been 
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accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Christ  will  come  for 
His  church  before  the  predicted  time  of  trouble,  Christians 
can  regard  His  coming  as  an  imminent,  daily  expectation. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  doctrine  has  tremendous 
implications. 

PoatmiUennial  attitude  toward  the  tribulation.  While  there 
is  a  wide  variety  of  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trib¬ 
ulation,  each  form  of  millennial  teaching  can  be  broadly 
characterized  by  its  own  position  on  the  tribulation.  In  the 
postmillennial  point  of  view,  as  illustrated  in  the  writings  of 
Charles  Hodge,  the  tribulation  is  viewed  as  a  final  state  of 
trouble  just  preceding  the  grand  climax  of  the  triumph  of 
the  gospel.  The  national  conversion  of  Israel  and  the  national 
conversion  of  Gentiles  is  viewed  as  containing  in  its  last 
stages  a  final  conflict  with  Antichrist,  which  is  equated 
with  Romanism.' 

It  is  characteristic  of  postmillennialism  that  it  does  not 
attempt  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  tribulation.  Some  less 
conservative  than  Hodge,  such  as  Snowden,  regard  the  tribu¬ 
lation  as  any  time  of  trouble,  now  largely  past  or  associated 
with  the  apostolic  period.  Hodge  himself  does  not  offer  any 
specific  system  of  interpretation,  as  illustrated  in  his  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Book  of  Revelation:  “Some  regard  it  as  a 
description  in  oriental  imagery  of  contemporaneous  events; 
others  as  intended  to  set  forth  the  different  phases  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church ;  others  as  designed  to  unfold  the 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world 
in  their  chronological  order;  others  again  assume  that  it  is 
a  series,  figuratively  speaking,  of  circles;  each  vision  or 
series  of  visions  relating  to  the  same  events  under  different 
aspects;  the  end,  and  the  preparation  for  the  end,  being 
presented  over  and  over  again;  the  great  theme  being  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  triumph  of  his  Church.”* 

While  vague  as  to  specific  teaching,  the  postmillennial 
interpretation  of  the  tribulation  is  clear,  however,  in  its 
general  characteristics.  The  tribulation  is  a  time  of  trouble 


'Charles  Hodge,  Sf/Umatic  Thetlogy,  III,  tl2-36. 
*lbtd..  HI.  826. 
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just  preceding  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  tribulation, 
however,  is  not  very  definite  and  its  character  is  not  suffici¬ 
ently  serious  to  interfere  with  the  onward  march  of  the 
church  to  a  great  climax  of  triumph  at  the  second  advent  of 
Christ.  The  tribulation  is  a  minor  phase  of  the  closing  events 
of  the  age. 

AmUlennial  attitude  toward  the  tribulation.  The  amillen- 
nial  interpretation  of  the  tribulation  does  not  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  postmillennial  although  it  has  a  different 
theological  context.  In  Augustinian  amillennialism,  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  is  regarded  as  the  predicted  millennium,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  the  tribulation  is  said  to  precede  the  millennium,  by 
so  much  it  must  already  be  past.  Often  it  is  identified  with 
the  troubles  of  Israel  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  70  A.D. 

The  fact  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  written  after 
this  event,  however,  and  that  a  time  of  trouble  is  predicted 
to  precede  the  second  advent,  has  led  some  like  Berkhof  to 
hold  to  a  future  tribulation,  placing  the  fulfillment  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  dealing  with  the  tribulation,  to  which  is  added  the  battle 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  after  the  millennium.  Berkhof  writes: 
**The  words  of  Jesus  [Olivet  Discourse]  undoubtedly  found  a 
partial  fulfillment  in  the  days  preceding  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  will  evidently  have  a  further  fulfillment  in 
the  future  in  a  tribulation  far  surpassing  anything  that  has 
ever  been  experienced.  Matt.  24 :21 ;  Mark  13 

The  amillennial  view,  therefore,  holds  to  a  future  tribu¬ 
lation  period,  but  there  is  little  uniformity  concerning  its 
exact  character.  The  tendency  in  amillennialism  is  to  avoid 
specific  details  in  describing  the  tribulation.  In  effect,  while 
admitting  the  fact  of  the  coming  tribulation  amillenarians 
spiritualize  the  secpience  of  events  which  are  prophesied.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  interpretation  of  the  tribulation 
section  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

PremiUennial  attitude  toward  the  tribulation.  In  general 
premillenarians  interpret  the  coming  tribulation  with  more 


'Louii  Berkhof,  Systematic  Tkealoyy,  p.  700. 
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literalness  than  either  the  amillenarians  or  postmillenarians. 
Within  the  ranks  of  premillenarians,  however,  there  are 
three  main  types  of  interpretation.  Some  premillenarians 
hold  the  view  that  the  coming  of  Christ  for  His  church  will 
be  posttribulational,  that  is,  that  the  church  will  remain  on 
earth  throughout  the  tribulation  period. 

In  recent  years  there  has  arisen  a  modification  of  this, 
known  as  the  midtribuational  view,  which  holds  that  the 
church  will  be  translated  at  a  coming  of  the  Lord  for  His 
church  just  before  the  great  tribulation  prophesied  by  our 
Lord,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  seven-year  period  predicted 
by  Daniel  as  preceding  the  coming  of  Christ  (Dan.  9:27). 
This  view  is  rather  recent  and  as  yet  has  a  limited  literature. 

The  third  view,  which  is  very  popular  with  premillena¬ 
rians  who  have  specialized  in  prophetic  study,  is  the  pretribu- 
lational  position,  which  holds  that  Christ  will  come  for  His 
church  before  the  entire  seven-year  period  predicted  by 
Daniel.The  church  in  this  point  of  view  does  not  enter  at  all 
into  the  final  tribulation  period.  This  teaching  was  espoused 
by  Darby  and  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  popularized  by 
the  famous  Scofield  Reference  Bible.  Generally  sp)eaking, 
the  pretribulation  position  is  followed  by  those  who  consider 
premillenarianism  a  system  of  Bible  interpretation,  while 
the  posttribulational  and  midtribulational  positions  charac¬ 
terize  those  who  limit  the  area  of  premillennialism  to  Es¬ 
chatology. 

An  offshoot  of  pretribulationism,  though  seldom  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  orthodox  point  of  view,  is  the  partial  rapture 
concept  that  only  the  godly  Christians  expecting  the  return 
of  Christ  will  be  translated  before  the  tribulation,  the  rest 
continuing  through  it  until  the  return  of  Christ  to  establish 
His  earthly  kingdom.  It  is  obvious  that  only  one  of  these  four 
possible  positions  is  correct,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Biblical 
exegete  to  determine  which  is  the  proper  interpretation  of 
related  Scriptures.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  following  treatment 
to  deal  with  the  pretribulation  position,  including  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  partial  rapture  concept,  then  to  consider  the  post¬ 
tribulational  view,  and  finally  the  midtribulational  position. 
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PBETSIBULATIONISM 

The  pretribuational  interpretation  regarda  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  and  the  translation  of  the  church  as  preceding 
immediately  the  fulfillment  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  a  final 
seven-year  period  before  the  second  advent.  Based  on  a 
literal  interpretation  of  Daniel's  prophecy,  it  is  held  that 
there  has  been  no  fulfillment  of  Daniel  9 :27  in  history,  and 
that  therefore  it  prophesies  a  future  period,  familiarly  called 
**the  tribulation."  The  seven  years  of  Daniel,  bringing  to  a 
close  the  program  of  Israel  prior  to  the  second  advent,  will, 
therefore,  be  fulfilled  between  the  translation  of  the  church 
and  the  second  advent  of  Christ  to  establish  His  kingdom  on 
earth.  At  the  translation,  before  the  seven  years,  Christ  will 
return  to  meet  the  church  in  the  air;  at  the  second  advent, 
after  the  seven  years,  it  is  held  that  Christ  will  return  with 
His  Church  from  heaven  to  establish  His  millennial  reign 
on  earth.  This  general  teaching  is  widely  held  by  premil- 
lenarians  who  are  in  substantial  agreement  on  the  main 
points  of  the  teaching. 

This  view  is  opposed,  however,  by  posttribulationalists 
and  midtribulationalists  among  premillenarians,  and  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  amillenarians  and  postmillenarians.  The  pretribu- 
lational  position  is  limited  to  conservatives  as  opposed  to 
liberals  and  to  premillenarians  as  opposed  to  other  millena- 
rian  views.  It  is  largely  a  teaching  within  the  ranks  of  pre¬ 
millenarians.  In  the  ensuing  discussion,  premillennialism  will 
be  assumed  as  the  basis  for  argument,  along  with  a  general 
structure  of  conservative  theology  including  the  inspiration 
and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures.  First  to  be  considered 
are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  pretribulational  position. 

The  historical  argument.  One  of  the  commonly  repeated 
reasons  for  opposing  pretribulationism  is  that  it  is  a  new 
and  novel  doctrine  beginning  no  earlier  than  Darby.  Reese, 
who  is  usually  regarded  as  the  outstanding  champion  of 
opponents  of  pretribulationism,  states  categorically  that  it 
is  "a  series  of  doctrines  that  had  never  been  heard  of 
before,"*  that  is,  before  the  nineteenth  century.  Reese  charges 


^Alexander  Reeae,  Tht  Apfromckiuf  AJvent  •/  Ciriii,  p.  If. 
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that  the  followers  of  Darby  “sought  to  overthrow  what,  since 
the  Apostolic  Age,  have  been  considered  by  all  pre-millenial- 
ists  as  established  results/'* 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  advanced  and  detailed  the¬ 
ology  of  pretribulationism  is  not  found  in  the  Fathers,  but 
neither  is  any  other  detailed  and  “established”  exposition  of 
premillennialism.  The  development  of  most  important  doc¬ 
trines  took  centuries.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  did  not 
receive  permanent  statement  until  the  fourth  century  and 
thereafter,  beginning  with  the  Council  of  Nicea  in  325,  and  if 
the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  was  not  a  settled  doctrine 
of  the  church  until  the  fifth  century  and  after,  and  if  such 
doctrines  as  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  and  the  priesthood 
of  the  believer  were  not  recognized  until  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  details  of 
Eschatology,  always  difficult,  should  unfold  slowly.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  unwarranted  generalization  to  postulate  a  detailed 
and  systematic  premillennialism  as  in  existence  from  the 
Apostolic  Age. 

The  central  feature  of  pretribulationism,  the  doctrine  of 
imminency,  is,  however,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  early  church.  Without  facing  all  the  problems  which 
the  doctrine  of  imminency  raises,  such  as  its  relation  to  the 
tribulation,  the  early  church  lived  in  constant  expectation 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  for  His  church.  According  to 
Moffat,  it  was  the  widespread  Jewish  belief  that  some  would 
be  exempt  from  the  tribulation.*  Clement  of  Rome  (first 
century)  wrote,  “Of  a  truth,  soon  and  suddenly  shall  His 
will  be  accomplished,  as  the  Scriptures  also  bear  witness, 
saying,  ‘Speedily  will  he  come,  and  will  not  tarry;’  and,  ‘The 
Lord  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  even  the  Holy  One, 
for  whom  ye  look.’ 

The  Didache  (120  A.D.)  contains  the  exhortation,  “Watch 

*Loc.  cit. 

*Cf.  Expositor's  Greek  Testament.  ■.  v.,  Rev.  3:10.  “Rabbinic  piety  (Sanh. 
98b)  expected  exemption  from  the  tribulation  of  the  latter  days  only 
for  those  who  were  absorbed  in  good  works  and  in  sacred  studies.**  For 
this  citation  and  others  which  follow,  ef.  H.  C.  Thicssen,  Bikliotkeem 
Sacra,  Aprtl-June,  1935,  pp.  187*96. 

Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  chapter  23. 
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tor  your  life'  sake.  Let  not  your  lamps  be  quenched,  nor  your 
loins  unloosed;  but  be  ye  ready,  for  ye  know  not  the  hour 
in  which  our  Lord  cometh.”*  It  should  be  clear  from  this 
quotation  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  considered  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  any  hour,  certainly  an  explicit  reference  to  the  im- 
minency  of  the  Lord’s  return. 

A  similar  reference  is  found  in  the  “Constitutions  of 
the  Holy  Appostles’’  (Book  VII,  Sec.  ii,  xxxi):  “Observe  all 
things  that  are  commanded  you  by  the  Lord.  Be  watchful 
for  your  life.  ‘Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lights 
burning,  and  ye  like  unto  men  who  wait  for  their  Lord,  when 
He  will  come,  at  even,  or  in  the  morning,  or  at  cock-crowing, 
or  at  midnight.  For  what  hour  they  think  not,  the  Lord  will 
come;  and  if  they  open  to  Him,  blessed  are  those  servants, 
because  they  were  found  watching.  .  .  Here  again  is  the 
doctrine  of  imminency  taught  without  apology. 

It  should  be  clear  to  any  discerning  student  of  prophecy 
that  this  expectancy  of  the  early  return  of  the  Lord  was  not 
always  coupled  with  a  systematic  structure  of  Eschatology  as 
a  whole.  The  problems  were  frequently  left  unresolved.  To 
say,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  imminency,  which  is  the 
heart  of  pretribulationism,  is  a  new  and  unheard  of  doctrine 
is,  to  say  the  least,  an  overstatement.  While  the  teachings  of 
the  Fathers  are  not  clear  on  details,  it  is  certainly  beyond 
dispute  that  they  regarded  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  a 
matter  of  daily  expectancy.  It  is  entirely  unwarranted  to 
assume  as  the  posttribulationists  do  that  the  early  church 
regarded  the  imminent  coming  of  the  Lord  as  an  impossi¬ 
bility  and  that  their  expectation  was  the  great  tribulation 
first,  then  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  If  pretribulationism  was 
unknown,  in  the  same  sense  modern  posttribulationism  was 
also  unknown.  The  charge  that  pretribulationism  is  a  new 
and  novel  doctrine  is  false;  that  it  has  been  developed  and 
defined  to  a  large  extent  in  recent  centuries  is  true.  In  any 
event,  the  thesis  that  the  early  Fathers  were  omniscient  and 
once-for-all  defined  every  phase  of  theology  is  an  unjustified 
limitation  on  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  reveal  the 

*AmU-Nicenf  Fmthert,  VII,  382. 

•Ikui„  VII,  471. 
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truth  of  Scritpure  to  each  generation  of  believers.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  has  always  to  this  hour 
revealed  progress  in  other  areas,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  this  will  continue  also  in  Eschatology. 

The  hermeneutical  argument.  It  is  generally  agreed  by 
all  parties  that  one  of  the  major  differences  between  amil- 
lennialism  and  premillennialism  lies  in  the  use  of  the  literal 
method  of  interpretation.  Amillenarians,  while  admitting 
the  need  for  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  general, 
have  held  from  Augustine  to  the  present  time  that  prophecy 
is  a  special  case  requiring  spiritualizing  or  nonliteral  inter¬ 
pretation.  Premillenarians  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
literal  method  applies  to  prophecy  as  well  as  other  doctrinal 
areas,  and  therefore  contend  for  a  literal  millennium. 

In  a  somewhat  less  degree  the  same  hermeneutical  differ¬ 
ence  is  seen  in  the  pretribulational  versus  the  posttribula- 
tional  positions.  Pretribulationism  is  based  upon  a  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  key  Scriptures,  while  postribulationism  tends 
toward  spiritualization  of  the  tribulation  passages.  This  is 
seen  principally  in  two  aspects. 

Posttribulationists  usually  ignore  the  distinction  between 
Israel  and  the  church  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  amillen- 
arian  school.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  none  of  the  tribula¬ 
tion  passages  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament  ever  men¬ 
tion  the  “church”  or  the  ecclesia  In  order  to  prove  that  the 
church  is  in  the  tribulation  period,  it  is  necessary  to  identify 
key  terms  as  equivalent  to  the  church.  Hence,  Israel  becomes 
a  general  name  for  the  church  and  in  some  contexts  becomes 
an  equivalent  term.  The  term  elect  becomes  a  general 
designation  for  the  saints  of  all  ages,  regardless  of  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  context.  Saints  of  all  dispensations  are  considered 
as  members  of  the  true  church.  In  order  to  make  these  vari¬ 
ous  terms  equivalents,  it  is  necessary  to  take  Scripture  in 
other  than  a  literal  sense  in  many  instances — the  use  of 
Israel  as  equivalent  to  the  church  being  an  illustration.  The 
proof  that  the  church  is  in  the  tribulation  requires  a  theo¬ 
logical  system  which  spiritualizes  many  of  its  terms,  and 
posttribulationists  brush  off  a  more  literal  interpretation  as 
too  trivial  to  answer. 
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McPherson,  for  instance  writes  in  connection  with  the 
**elect"  of  Matthew  24 :22,  **There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate 
who  the  elect  are,  although  there  is  every  likelihood  the 
term  refers  to  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  of  the  fifteen  other 
occurrences  of  the  word  elect  in  the  New  Testament,  one 
refers  to  Christ,  another  to  certain  angels,  and  there  is  no 
sound  reason  for  supposing  the  other  thirteen  do  not  refer 
to  the  Church,  or  individual  members  of  the  Church'*  While 
admitting  that  the  word  elect  does  not  always  refer  to  the 
church,  he  states  fiatly  that  *'there  is  no  sound  reason  for 
supposing  the  other  thirteen  do  not  refer  to  the  church,  or 
(individual  members  of  the  church/’  Without  offering  any 
proof  or  argument  whatever,  this  important  doctrinal  point 
is  settled.  Thus  the  term  church  and  the  elect  are  made 
equivalent,  thereby  proving  that  the  church  is  in  the  tribula¬ 
tion.  This  is  possible  only  with  a  background  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  which  spiritualizes  the  promies  of  Israel  much 
in  the  same  fashion  as  amillenarians  do. 

A  second  aspect  of  spiritualization  characteristic  of 
posttribulationism  is  in  its  treatment  of  the  tribulation 
itself.  While  adherents  often  recognize  a  future  period  of 
trouble,  the  tendency  is  to  minimize  its  severity  and  avoid 
any  detailed  exegesis.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  the  exegesis 
of  Revelation  6—19.  While  pretribulationists  generally  adopt 
a  futuristic  and  realistic  interpretation  carrying  with  it  a 
high  degree  of  literalism  in  exegesis,  posttribulationists  fol¬ 
low  any  one  of  several  methods  of  interpretation  which 
avoids  a  literal  and  futuristic  exegesis.  Very  popular  among 
posttribulationists  is  the  historical  interpretation  of  Revela¬ 
tion  in  which  its  prophecies  of  the  tribulation  are  relegated 
to  the  past  trials  of  the  saints.  Berkhof,  for  instance,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  tribulation  avoids  any  specific  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  as  a  whole." 

Premillenarians  who  are  posttribulationists  usually  do 
the  same.  McPherson  writes  in  this  vein,  "Why  cannot  it 
be  consistent  with  the  divine  purpose  for  the  Church  to  go 


"Norman  S.  McPherson,  Triumph  Through  Tribulation,  p.  8. 
"Berkhof,  loe.  eit. 
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through  the  Tribulation  without  being  compelled  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  it,  even  as  the  Israelites  went  through  the 
plague-period  in  Egypt?  .  .  .  The  way  of  escape  might  take 
the  form  of  a  partial  exemption  from  suffering  .  .  '* 

Reese  has  a  different  slant  on  the  same  subject  by  declaring 
that  ‘immediately  before  the  Day  of  the  Lord  falls,  God 
can  call  His  saints  to  Himself,  without  the  necessity  of  an 
additional  advent  a  generation  earlier.’"*  He  goes  on  to 
explain,  “That  is,  the  righteous  shall  first  be  removed  and 
then  the  judgment  shall  fall.’"*  In  effect,  Reese  is  denying 
that  judgments  will  fall  until  the  close  of  the  tribulation 
when  the  Lord  comes.  Practically  speaking,  he  denies  that 
the  tribulation  will  be  a  time  of  tribulation.  For  Reese 
the  wrath  does  not  begin  at  Revelation  6:13  but  in  Revela¬ 
tion  19.  By  such  sophistry  the  teaching  that  the  church 
will  go  through  the  tribulation  but  without  tribulation  is 
preserved.  Of  importance  here,  however,  is  the  illustration 
of  the  principle  of  interpretation  used  by  the  posttribu- 
lationists— the  avoidance  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
major  passage,  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

The  choice  of  a  weakened  tribulation  is  not  an  accident, 
however,  but  necessary  to  their  position.  Only  by  this  de¬ 
vice  can  passages  picturing  the  hope  of  the  Lord’s  return 
as  a  comfort  and  joy  be  sustained.  It  is  impossible  to  har¬ 
monize  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  tribulation  with  post- 
tribulationism.  It  would  nullify  not  only  the  promises  of 
comfort,  but  also  the  imminency  and  practical  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  coming.  The  controversy  be¬ 
tween  pretribulationists  and  posttribulationists  is,  in  minia¬ 
ture,  a  replica  of  the  larger  controversy  of  premillennialism 
and  amillenndalism  as  far  as  principles  of  interpretation 
are  concerned.  This  is  brought  out  more  in  detail  in  the 
Scriptural  revelation  of  the  tribulation  itself  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  Oct. -Dec.  Number ,  19 5 A) 

'*McPherton,  of.  eit.,  pp.  22-23. 

'*ReeM,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 

^Uhid.,  p.  213. 


THE  CATHOLIC  APPROACH  TO  BIBLE 
AND  SCIENCE 


By  Bernard  Ramm,  Ph.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  article  by  Dr.  Ramm  was  presented 
as  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Evangelical  Theol¬ 
ogical  Society  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  30-31,  1953.  For¬ 
merly  associated  with  The  Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Bethel  College  and  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Dr.  Ramm 
is  now  Professor  of  Religion  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
in  Religion  at  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

Due  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  its  right  to  interpret  Scripture,  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  ob¬ 
scured.  Roman  Catholicism  believes  in  the  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  and  infallibility  of  the  Bible  as  forcefully  as  Protestant 
orthodoxy.  For  this  reason  Roman  Catholicism  is  faced  with 
the  identical  problem  Protestant  orthodoxy  is  in  reference 
to  the  Bible  and  science.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to 
see  how  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  handled  this 
question  which  has  been  so  troublesome  in  Protestant  ortho¬ 
doxy. 

HISTORICAL  EVENTS  OP  SIGNIFICANCE 

Galileo.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  its  first  real 
clash  with  modem  science  when  it  tried  Galileo,  the  founder 
of  modern  physics.  The  details  and  interpretation  of  the 
trial  form  an  intricate  history  as  charge  and  counter-charge 
have  served  to  confuse  the  details.' 

The  issue  is  this :  Did  the  pope  actually  condemn  the  helio¬ 
centric  theory  of  the  universe  using  his  right  as  infallible 
vicar  of  Christ,  or  was  some  other  serious  but  secondary 
condemnation  passed  upon  the  theory  and  Galileo?  If  it 
were  the  first,  we  have  a  clear  example  of  papal  infallibility 
being  involved  in  fallibility;  and  if  the  second,  it  was  a 
serious  mistake  but  no  involvement  of  papal  infallibility. 
White  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  former,  and  the  Catholic 


'A  brief,  critical  summary  may  be  found  in  A.  D.  White,  A  History  of 
the  Warfare  of  Science  noith  Theology  in  Christendom  (Vol.  1, 
Chapter  III).  Catholics  consider  the  best  presentation  of  the  case  from 
their  position  is  Adolph  Muller's,  Galileo  Galilei  and  Der  Galilei- 
froness  (1909). 
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Encyclopedia  is  frank  to  admit  that  in  condemning  the 
theory  of  Copernicus  which  Galileo  advocated  “it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  committed  a  grave 
and  deplorable  error,  and  sanctioned  an  altogether  false 
principle  as  to  the  proper  use  of  Scripture.”* 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  settle  the  Galileo  case  but  to  make 
this  observation:  the  Catholic  Church  so  burned  its  fingers 
in  the  Galileo  case  that  it  has  never  again  taken  such  a 
stand  against  fundamental  scientific  theory.  Morren  re¬ 
marks  that  the  Galileo  episode  has  been  for  the  Catholics 
the  source  of  much  “salutory  prudence  and  has  contributed 
to  the  better  delineation  of  the  respective  domains”  of  theol¬ 
ogy  and  science.* 

Aquinas.  A  second  major  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  relationship  with  science  was  the  revival  of 
Thomistic  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was 
started  by  the  revival  of  Aristotelianism  by  Adolph  Trendel¬ 
enburg.  In  1864  Pius  IX  condemned  the  view  that  scholastic 
philosophy  was  not  able  to  cope  with  modem  problems, 
and  in  1879  Leo  XIII  gave  Thomism  official  status  in  his 
Aetemi  Patris.  This  was  helped  along  by  Pius  X’s  Pascendi 
Dominii  Gregis  (1907).  Catholic  philosophy  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  general  principles  of  Thomism,  and  Thomistic  philoso¬ 
phy  must  be  taught  in  all  Catholic  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

In  Neo-Thomism  we  have  a  remarkable  rebirth  of  Catho¬ 
lic  philosophy.  In  that  Thomism  is  a  strongly  empirical 
philosophy  it  lent  itself  readily  to  a  Catholic  philosophy  of 
science.  Catholicism  was  thus  prepared  to  take  twentieth 
century  science  in  stride.  Some  of  our  greatest  philosophers 
of  today  are  Thomists  as  Gilson  and  Maritain. 

Leo  XIII.  Leo  XIII  was  a  remarkable  pope,  and  a  scholax 
who  wrestled  much  with  the  problems  of  Biblical  studies. 
Biblical  criticism,  and  Catholic  philosophy.  The  results  of 
this  man’s  capable  thinking  are  found  his  in  Providentissimus 

*John  Gerard,  “Galileo  Galilei,”  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  VI,  344  Catholic 
work*  teemingly  make  it  a  virtue  to  point  out  what  a  blunder  it  waa 
to  have  condemned  the  Copernican  theory. 

*Lucien  Morren,  “The  Catholic  and  Science,”  Croti  Currents,  3 :218, 
Spring,  19S3. 
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Deua  (November  18,  1893).  In  this  remarkable  encyclical 
Leo  taught  that  God  does  not  teach  us  in  the  Bible  about 
physical  and  natural  science  as  these  matters  do  not  con¬ 
cern  salvation.  Inspiration  does  not  correct  ancient  cosmo¬ 
logical  views  nor  impart  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible  the  Anal 
facts  of  science.  Leo  wrote:  “The  Holy  Ghost,  who  spoke 
through  the  sacred  writers,  did  not  wish  to  teach  men 
these  things — namely,  the  inmost  constitution  of  visible 
things.”*  The  words  “visible  things”  refers  to  nature  or 
creation  and  “inmost  constitution”  means  the  final  facts 
about  nature.  Leo  therefore  taught  that  there  are  no  scien¬ 
tific  theories  in  the  Bible.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  restricted 
themselves  to  the  phenomenal,  to  the  report  of  the  senses, 
to  the  world  as  seen  by  the  ordinary  observer.  “God  Him¬ 
self  in  addressing  Himself  to  men,”  he  continues,  “expressed 
Himself  in  the  customary  manner  of  men,  in  order  to  be 
understood  by  them.” 

In  1902  Leo  III  appointed  a  Pontifical  Commission  for 
Biblical  Studies  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Old  Testament 
documentary  criticism  and  Biblical  interpretation  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  science.  The  Third  Decree  (June  27,  1906)  looked 
with  favor  upon  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
but  nevertheless  gave  Catholic  scholars  wide  latitude  in 
critical  problems.  A  Catholic  scholar  may  accept  the  docu¬ 
mentary  hypothesis  if  he  accepts  the  inspiration  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  documents.  The  Fourth  Decree  permits  a  meta¬ 
phorical  or  anthropomorphical  interpretation  of  Genesis.  The 
Catholic  scholar  is  not  bound  to  a  strict  hermeneutical  literal¬ 
ism  and  therefore  not  to  a  strict  prosaic  understanding  of 
the  history  involved.  In  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Replies  of 
the  commission  it  stated  that  in  reference  to  Genesis  1-3 
“we  must  not  always  and  regularly  look  for  scientific 
exactitude  of  language  when  interpreting  this  chapter.”  It 
also  said  that  Catholic  scholars  were  free  to  interpret  the 
word  yom  as  they  wish. 


am  dependent  on  these  matters  to  Canon  Dorlodot,  Darwinism  and 
Catholic  Thought  (Vol.  I),  and  also  for  information  about  the  Decreet 
of  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Biblical  Studies;  and  to  the  Catholic 
Encylopedia. 
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CATHOUC  PRINCIPALS  FOR  INTERPRETING  BIBLE 
REFERENCES  TO  NATURAL  THINGS 

Catholic  scholars  range  from  the  ultra-conservative  to 
the  very  speculative  and  avant  garde.  We  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  ultra-conservatives,  for  the  Catholic  Church  lets  them 
alone  since  they  are  *‘safe’'  as  far  as  dogma  is  concerned. 
The  ultra-conservative  Catholic  matches  rather  closely  our 
hyperorthodox  writers  in  Protestantism.  Our  concern  is  with 
the  liberty  granted  the  Catholic  scholars  if  they  wish  to 
take  it.  The  following  principles  have  been  culled  from 
various  Catholic  works  on  science  and  indicate  the  general 
controlling  principles. 

Principle  1:  All  work  in  relating  Scripture  and  science 
must  be  done  in  harmony  with  the  Catholic  rule  of  faith. 
This  principle  ds  the  principle  of  all  Catholic  exegesis,  but 
the  Church  has  made  it  clear  that  this  principle  applies 
to  matters  of  Bible  and  science  in  particular.  Whatever 
freedom  is  given,  it  is  limited  at  this  point.  No  exegesis 
can  contradict  the  dogmatic  structure  of  Roman  Catholic 
theology. 

Instructive  at  this  point  is  the  encyclical  Humani  Generis 
(August  12,  1950).*  Evidently  Catholic  scholars  had  been 
taking  too  much  freedom  and  were  told  that  (1)  evolutionary 
thought  must  be  kept  within  bounds;  (2)  that  the  symbolical 
or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  must  not 
exceed  its  proper  limits;  (3)  that  the  evolutionary  origin 
of  the  human  body  may  be  accepted,  but  only  if  evidence 
compelled  it;  (4)  that  polygeneticism  be  rejected;  and  (5) 
that  although  Genesis  1-11  was  not  in  Latin  or  Greek 
historiography  this  section  must  nevertheless  be  given  his¬ 
torical  status. 

Principle  2:  The  Catholic  scholar  is  not  bound  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  Genesis  IS,  but  may  adopt  a  metaphorical 
interpretation.  If  we  take  a  strict  literal  view  of  Genesis 
1-3,  we  identify  the  form  of  the  passage  with  the  history 
of  the  passage.  If  we  adopt  a  mythological  interpretation 
we  divorce  all  history  from  the  form.  Therefore  the  way 

*EngIith  translation  will  be  found  in  the  Nno  York  Times,  August  22,  1950. 
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out  is  to  take  the  metaphorical  interpretation.  The  meta¬ 
phorical  accordinsr  to  Catholic  scholars  is  history  under 
special  oriental,  prescientific  literary  form.  By  insisting 
that  the  record  is  historical  the  dogmatic  interests  of  the 
church  are  protected,  and  in  accepting  its  metaphorical 
literary  form  the  record  can  be  adjusted  to  discoveries  in 
science. 

The  avant  garde  of  Catholic  scholarship  does  not  believe 
that  the  days  of  Genesis  were  literal  days  or  geologic  days, 
but  revelatory  days  concurring  in  some  measure  with  Kurtz’s 
vision-day  theory,  and  Strong’s  pictorial-day  theory  and 
Wiseman’s  revelatory-day  theory.*  This  interpretation  is 
termed  ideal  concordiem  in  contrast  to  a  strict  concordism 
which  seeks  a  close  harmony  of  the  ages  of  geology  with 
the  days  of  Genesis. 

Principle  3:  The  Catholic  exegete  is  not  bound  to  the 
Weltbild  of  Genesis  l-S.'  A  very  strict  literal  interpretation 
would  have  to  maintain  that  Genesis  1  taught  Einstenian 
cosmology  and  Copernican  astronomy,  i.e.,  if  literally  in¬ 
spired  it  would  have  to  speak  the  straight  facts  of  modern 
science.  But  if  God  used  ancient  thought-forms  to  teach 
divine  creation  what  we  are  bound  to  is  the  theological 
txuth.  We  are  not  bound  to  the  ancient  conceptions  em¬ 
ployed,  but  to  the  theological  truth  taught.  Therefore  if 
Genesis  1-3  is  proved  Babylonian  or  proved  scientifically 
archaic,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  Catholic  exegete. 
The  primary  consideration  is  not  that  this  revelation  be 
scientific,  but  that  it  be  understood  by  its  recipients.  To 
be  understood  it  had  to  be  in  terms  of  the  Weltbild  of  that 
time.  The  inspired  truth  is  then  in  and  through  this  ancient 
Weltbild. 

Principle  4:  The  metaphorical  view  of  Genesis  1-3  per¬ 
mits  Catholic  scholars  to  accept  evolution  as  the  method  of 
creation.  There  are  Catholic  works  against  evolution  such 

*J'  H.  Kurtz,  Bible  and  Astronomy  (third  German  edition,  18S7) ;  P.  J. 
Witeman,  Creation  Revealed  in  Six  Days  (1949) ;  and  A.  H.  Strong, 
Systematic  Theology  (1907). 

^Weltbild  (world  picture)  is  used  in  contrast  to  Weltanschauung  and 
W eltansicht  (world  view).  The  Catholic  scholar  is  thus  pledged  to  the 
world  view  of  Gen.  1-3,  but  not  to  the  world  picture. 
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as  McCann’s  God  or  Gorilla  and  O’Toole’s  The  Case  Against 
Evolution,  but  evolution  is  permitted  within  the  Catholic 
Church. 

A  brief  historical  excursus  is  in  order  at  this  point.  One 
of  the  great  biologists  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
Catholic  scholar,  St.  George  Mivart  who  wrote  On  the 
Genesis  of  Species  (1871)  and  Lessons  from  Nature  as  Mani¬ 
fested  in  Mind  and  Matter  (1876).  Mivart  accepted  evolu¬ 
tion  and  sought  to  defend  it  from  a  theistic  standpoint.  His 
works  are  a  combination  of  the  biological  and  philosophical 
and  possessed  a  subtlety  and  depth.  He  maintained  that 
creation  was  in  two  parts:  original  and  derivative  or  sec¬ 
ondary.  This  is  a  rejection  of  simple,  fiat  creation.  With 
his  derivative  creation  he  was  able  to  run  in  theistic  evo¬ 
lution.  Mivart  gained  few  direct  disciples  and  died  in 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  but  the  important  item  is  that 
the  Catholic  Church  never  condemned  his  theistic  evolution. 

In  1886  a  learned  Catholic  scholar,  F.  H.  Reusch,  pub¬ 
lished  a  two  volume  work.  Nature  and  the  Bible.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  work  is  that  Reusch  leans  heavily  toward 
modern  science  rather  than  toward  dogmatic,  traditional 
Catholic  exegesis.  He  accepted  the  mutation  of  species  within 
limits  and  anticipated  many  of  the  principles  set  forth 
by  Leo  XIII  in  his  Providentissimus  Deus,  and  by  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  Biblical  Commission.  He  concurred  with  the  develop¬ 
ing  geology  of  his  age  that  the  fiood  was  local  and  not 
universal. 

In  1896  J.  A.  Zahm  published  Evolution  and  Dogma  in 
which  Zahm  tried  to  rescue  evolution  for  theism.  He  showed 
that  theistic  evolution  was  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
teachings  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  church.  However, 
the  church  did  put  pressure  on  Zahm  and  he  sought  to 
retract  his  work.* 

In  1923  was  published  the  very  influential  treatise, 
Dartuinism  and  Catholic  Thought  by  the  Catholic  geologist. 
Canon  Dorlodot.  Dorlodot  examined  the  Providentissimus 

*£.  C.  Meitenger,  Evolution  and  Theology  notet  that  at  hrat  the  Catholic 
Church  was  very  testy  about  theistic  evolution  and  censured  some  of 
her  scholars.  Chapter  XIX,  “Private  Ecclesiastical  Acts." 
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Deus  and  the  Decrees  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission 
as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  maintained  that 
a  naturalistic  evolution  was  within  the  boundaries  of  possi¬ 
ble  positions  which  a  Catholic  could  hold  in  orthodoxy. 
Dorlodot  did  not  argue  for  theistic  evolution,  but  for  nat¬ 
uralistic  evolution.  God  created  matter  with  such  properties 
that  without  any  intervention  at  all  matter  would  evolve 
life. 

In  1931  (date  of  English  publication;  1932,  in  America) 
E.  C.  Messenger  rocked  the  world  of  Catholic  scholarship 
with  his  treatise  Evolution  and  Theology.  His  position  is 
that  of  Dorlodot’s,*  but  whereas  Dorlodot’s  book  was  rather 
short.  Messenger’s  is  a  longer  work  filled  with  historical. 
Biblical,  and  scientific  erudition.  He  too  maintained  not 
theistic  evolution,  but  naturalistic  evolution.  The  plates  of 
Messenger’s  book  were  destroyed  in  the  bombings  of  World 
War  II,  and  to  preserve  the  general  theses  of  the  book  he 
published  Theology  and  Evolution  (1951)  which  contains 
reviews  of  his  previous  work.  These  reviews  are  a  magni¬ 
ficent  source  of  information  as  to  how  quite  a  variety  of 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  treat  the  subject  of  Bible  and 
science. 

To  date  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  rebuked  Messenger 
or  Dorlodot."  Not  only  is  theistic  evolution  permitted  but 
naturalistic  evolution  is.  Dorlodot  and  Messenger  are  Aris¬ 
totelians  and  therefore  hylozoists. 

Principle  6:  Evolution  may  be  applied  to  man's  physical 
origin.  Although  Dorlodot  in  his  Darwinism  and  Catholic 
Thought  intentionally  excluded  man  from  his  deliberations, 
one  would  be  blind  not  to  realize  that  man’s  body  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  scheme  of  what  Dorlodot  calls  absolute  evo¬ 
lution  or  Christian  naturalism.  Messenger’s  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  as  its  main  thesis  the  animal  origin  of  the 
human  body.  One  of  the  most  serious  questions  debated 

'Mestenger  admiti  great  indebtednett  to  Dorlodot.  Evolution  and  Theology, 
p.  xxiv. 

**Humani  Generis  does  tighten  up  the  Catholic  attitude  toward  evolution, 
principally  because  Communism  in  its  dialectical  materialism  glories 
and  wallows  in  evolution. 
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m  the  book  reviews  contained  in  his  1961  book  is  whether 
the  dust  of  the  earth  means  organic  or  inorganic  materials. 

In  1947  the  Catholic  H.  J.  T.  Humphrey  published  The 
Bible  and  Early  Man  with  the  Nihil  obatat  and  the  Im¬ 
primatur  of  Catholic  officials.  This  is  a  small  work  which 
surveys  what  Catholic  scholars  think  about  the  problems 
of  science  and  Biblical  anthropology.  The  metaphorical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  is  followed; 
the  animal  origin  of  the  human  body  is  taught  with  some 
theory  as  to  a  mutation  of  some  animal  making  its  body 
and  brain  human  for  the  implanting  of  a  soul;  and  the 
vast  antiquity  of  the  human  race  is  accepted.  Johnson 
writes,  “There  appears  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  Church  will  never  authoritatively  interpret  the  account 
of  man’s  creation  in  Genesis  2  in  a  manner  excluding  the 
application  of  some  theory  of  organic  evolution  to  man, 
in  so  far  as  he  pertains  to  the  animal  kingdom.”" 

Then  in  1950  the  encyclical  Humani  Generis  said  it  was 
permissable  for  a  Catholic  scholar  to  examine  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  animal  origin  of  the  human  body,  but  he 
must  admit  the  soul  comes  directly  from  God.  Secondly, 
it  said  the  evolutionary  origin  of  the  human  body  is  not 
an  option  Catholics  may  hold,  but  they  are  to  hold  it  only 
if  the  evidence  compels  it. 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1) .  The  Catholic  Church  learned  from  the  case  of 
Galileo  that  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  solve  scientific  prob¬ 
lems  by  recourse  to  theological  dogmatism. 

(2) .  The  Catholic  Church  learned  through  the  Thom- 
istic  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  well-defined 
philosophy  was  of  great  value  in  facing  twentieth  century 
science. 

(3) .  The  main  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  to 
protect  its  dogmatic  structure,  and  as  long  as  a  Catholic 
scholar  does  that  he  is  given  much  freedom  with  scientific 
theories. 

(4) .  It  is  possible  (if  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  be  an  analogue)  to  permit  many  concessions  to 
geology  and  evolutionary  biology,  and  still  not  disrupt  a 
rather  rigid  dogmatic  theology.  The  word  evolution  is  still 
a  very  controversial  word  among  evangelicals,  but  has  lost 
almost  all  its  emotive  force  as  far  as  Catholic  thinkers 
are  concerned. 

(5).  In  general  Catholic  scholars  are  given  far  more 
liberty  of  interpretation  in  matters  of  Biblical  criticism 
and  science  than  is  accorded  scholars  in  evangelical  and 
fundamental  circles  in  Protestantism. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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A  STUDY  OF  PAULINE  MOTIVES 
As  Revealed  In  2  Corinthians  4:16 — 6:4a 
By  Clarence  E.  Mason,  Jr.,  d.d. 

Eoiroa’s  Note:  Dr.  Mason  serves  as  Dean  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bible  Institute. 

Who  of  US  has  not  prayed:  “Oh,  that  I  could  be  the 
kind  of  servant  of  the  Lord  that  Paul  was!”?  Without 
doubt  Paul’s  personal  devotion  to  the  Lord,  the  extent  of 
his  service,  and  the  masrnitude  of  his  sufferin^rs  are  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  church. 

What  made  Paul  the  effective  servant  that  he  was? 
Why  did  his  life  pack  such  an  impact,  both  in  evangelism 
and  in  edification  of  converts?  How  did  he  accomplish  so 
much?  How  could  he  say,  without  any  of  us  feeling  he  was 
improper  in  saying  it,  “Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I 
also  am  of  Christ!”  (1  Cor.  11:1)?  What  made  Paul 
“tick”? 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  not  only  the  objective  account 
of  the  book  of  Acts,  but  also  a  great  many  autobiographical 
portions  in  his  epistles.  We  understand  the  outward  activity 
much  better  when  we  see  the  gushing  fountainheads  of 
motive  power  revealed  in  these  intimate  asides  as  Paul 
rushes  forward  in  his  letters  to  emphasize  some  great 
turth,  to  warn  of  some  grave  peril,  to  plead  for  some 
important  obedience.  One  can  almost  hear  the  hum  of  his 
spiritual  dynamos  as  he  reads  these  searching  sections. 

The  most  unusual  of  these  portions  revealing  the  motives 
that  greatly  moved  him  is  found  in  2  Corinthians  4:16— 
6:4a.  Here  are  clustered  more  of  them,  and  more  inti¬ 
mately  stated,  than  anywhere  else  in  his  many  epistles. 
As  we  examine  them,  our  hearts  will  keep  saying,  “Lord, 
make  me  more  like  Paul!”  “Brethren,  be  comrades  in  imi¬ 
tating  me  and  study  those  whose  life  and  walk  is  according 
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to  the  pattern  I  have  set  you”  (Phil.  3:17,  Centenary  Ver¬ 
sion') 

What  are  these  motives  that  moved  Paul  to  such  effec¬ 
tive  ministration  of  the  New  Covenant?  Let  us  examine 
them,  one  by  one. 

IMPERMANENCE  OF  THE  MATERIAL  VS.  PERMANENCE 
OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  (4:16-18) 

Paul  lived  in  the  light  of  eternity.  He  evaluated  every¬ 
thing  by  eternity's  yardstick.  Our  bodies  are  important, 
but  they  are  perishing  and  passing.  The  "inward  man”  is 
more  important.  Our  afflictions  now  seem  heavy,  but  from 
the  perspective  of  eternity  they  are  "light”  and,  by  God’s 
grace,  become  the  fashioning  tools  of  "eternal  glory.” 

Our  bodies,  as  now  constituted,  could  not  stand  the 
"weight  of  glory”  in  God’s  presence.  They  would  be  crushed. 
We  must  be  given  bodies  suited  to  such  an  estate.  Hence, 
the  Christian’s  attitude  is  to  look  upon  the  present  body 
as  a  God-given  means  to  an  end — ^fulfilling  His  will  here 
and  now — but  not  as  something  to  be  kept  at  all  costs. 
"Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body”  (Matt.  10:28).  God 
will  give  us  a  new  and  better  one.  Believers  can  afford  to 
be  fearless. 

This  is  the  way  things  line  up  when  "we  fix  our  earnest 
gaze”  (Arthur  S.  Way*)  on  things  unseen,  for  the  things 
we  see  are  transient  and  secondary;  the  things  not  seen 
are  abiding  and  eternal.  The  true  realities  are  not  tables 
and  chairs  and  clothes  and  food,  but  the  intangibles — love, 
truth,  peace,  faith,  God! 

How  different  the  world  around  us  looks,  and  how  differ¬ 
ently  we  evaluate  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  day, 
when  thie  is  our  viewpoint.  All  is  contrast:  "temporal — 
eternal,  seen — unseen,  affliction — glory,  outward — inward, 
light — weight,  for  a  moment — eternal.”  How  differently  that 
dollar  will  be  used  "with  eternity’s  values  in  view.”  How 


'Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  Centenary  Version,  A  New  Translation, 
Judson  Press,  Philadelphia,  1924. 

'Arthur  S.  Way,  The  Letters  of  Saint  Paul  and  Hehrtvts,  Macmillan  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  England,  1901. 
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amazingly  unimportant  that  very  important  engagement  as 
compared  to  meeting  with  saints  for  prayer  or  winning 
that  friend  to  Christ!  No  wonder  Paul  accomplished  so 
much.  His  life  was  devoid  of  trivia  and  hlled  with  the 
spiritually  strategic.  He  had  learned  to  discern  the  transi¬ 
tory  character  of  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 

THE  ASSURANCE  OF  IMMORTALITY  (5:1-6) 

“For” — In  line  with  what  I  have  just  been  saying,  let 
me  go  on  to  say  that — “we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
is  dissolved.”  “.  .  .  we  know** — what  a  blessed  assurance! 
When  one  considers  the  total  ignorance  of  science,  the 
wistful  and  myopic  uncertainty  of  philosophy,  the  fear  of 
Romanism,  how  glad  we  should  be  for  a  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord”  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  believer's  resurrection 
body. 

The  old  English  of  this  verse  slightly  obscures  the  fact 
that  the  figure  is  that  of  taking  down  a  tent  in  which  one 
has  been  living,  in  order  to  move  into  a  glorious  mansion, 
which  God  has  in  grace  prepared  for  us.  Of  course,  this  is 
stating  the  ultimate.  Actually  the  next  thing  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  after  the  taking  down  of  the  tent  is  not  the  entering 
of  the  mansion  of  our  new  body.  The  first  movement  is 
that  of  the  spirit  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (v.  8). 
Later,  when  the  Lord  returns,  we  shall  be  raised — spirit 
and  body  then  reunited — at  the  resurrection  trump  (1  Cor. 
16:61-62).‘ 


*A  failure  to  lee  that  the  apostle  is,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  glad  anticipa¬ 
tion,  rushing  on  to  the  joyful  ultimate,  has  led  some  to  suggest  that 
these  verses  may  be  referring  to  an  interim  body,  between  the  believer’s 
death  and  resurrection.  This  writer  cannot  find  any  other  Scripture 
suggesting  any  such  thing  and  he  cannot,  therefore,  agree  that  this  is 
the  solution  here.  He  believes  the  solution  suggested  above  is  the  more 
natural  and  satisfactory  one. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  we  make  a  mistake  in  ascribing 
lubttanct  only  to  the  physical  man.  We  are  such  earthbound  creatures 
that  we  can  think  of  substance  as  only  that  which  can  be  discerned 
by  the  five  senses.  For  instance,  angels  are  spirit  beings  and  do  not  have 
physical  substance,  but  a  careful  reading  of  the  incident  recorded  in 
2  Kings  6:1-17  will  reveal  that  angelic  beings  who  are  surrounding 
Elisha  and  his  servant  all  the  while,  and  not  seen  by  the  servant  with 
physical  eyes,  became  visible  to  him  when  he  was  miraculously  given 
ability  to  see  spiritual  beings.  For  want  of  a  better  phrase  we  might 
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Paul  again  emphasizes  his  thoughts  by  means  of  the 
contrast  method:  the  tent  will  be  taken  down — ^the  temple 
will  never  be  moved;  the  tent  is  of  human  origin  (i.e.,  our 
human  bodies) — the  temple  is  built  by  God  (i.e.,  our  resur¬ 
rection  body) ;  temporary— eternal,  earthly — ^heavenly. 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  pastorates  for 
twenty  years  (while  also  teaching)  before  coming  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bible  Institute  in  a  full-time  capacity.  Of  all 
the  services  of  the  week  he  enjoyed  the  prayer  meeting 
best,  for  there  it  was  his  privilege  to  have  his  people  minister 
to  him.  On  one  occasion  a  dear  saint  pointed  out  a  nugget 
of  truth  which  has  been  a  great  blessing  ever  since.  Her 
thesis  was  in  substance:  *Taul  was  not  expecting  to  die. 
He  was  looking  for  the  imminent  return  of  the  Lord,  for 
he  did  not  say,  WHEN  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
is  dissolved,  but  rather  IF  it  be  dissolved.  Had  he  thought 
of  death  as  his  normal  expectancy,  he  would  have  said 
when,  but  because  he  was  ever  alert  for  the  shout  to  catch 
him  up,  he  said  if."  What  a  blessed  truth  this  is!  In 
every  part  of  the  Christian  era.  His  people  have  rightfully 
held  themselves  in  readiness  for  His  return,  for  though  He 
may  know  many  things  that  must  occur  before  He  comes, 
He  has  not  told  vo  of  them.  The  next  event  on  the  known 
calendar  of  the  believer  is  the  return  of  the  Lord  to  the  air, 
at  which  time  we  shall  receive  our  new  bodies  (1  Thess. 
4:13-18;  1  Cor.  15:51-52).  We  are  not  looking  for  the  un¬ 
dertaker,  but  the  “Uppertaker." 

And  those  loved  ones,  whose  bodies  have  been  taken  out 


call  this  “Bpiritual”  tight.  In  other  words,  tpiritt  hare  substance — not 
physical  substance — but  spiritual  substance.  “No  man  (with  physical 
eyes)  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.*’  But  that  a  spirit  being  cannot 
“see”  a  spirit  being  is  absurd,  unscriptural,  and  unrealistic. 

In  our  Lord’s  drawing  aside  of  the  veil  which  Scripture  generally 
puts  between  us  and  the  “unseen  world’’  of  spirits  after  death  in  Luke 
16,  He  speaks  of  their  “seeing”  each  other;  He  speaks  of  a  “finger,” 
a  “tongue,”  and  of  “torment  in  this  flame.”  Obviously  this  is  not 
physical  sight  of  physical  substance,  but  it  is  spiritual  tight  of  spirit- 
substance. 

God  is  spirit.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  believers  who  died  under 
Nero  have  spent  all  these  centuries  in  heaven  without  seeing  the 
Father?  No,  spirits  have  substance  and  spirits  can  “see”  spirits.  Evi¬ 
dently  spirits  can  alto  see  physical  substance,  but  physical  eyes  cannot 
see  spirit-substance.  Subtance  is  not  to  be  equated  with  corporeality. 
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to  “God’s  acre”  and  tenderly  lowered  as  “corns  of  wheat” 
into  the  ground,  will  rise  in  a  body  which  will  never  grow 
tired,  nor  have  weakness  or  pain.  They  shall  have  bodies 
like  His — eternal,  strong,  satisfying! 

Meantime,  we  groan  in  these  bodies,  which  act  as  a  brake 
on  our  souls  and  which  are  so  fragile  and  frail.  We  long 
for  a  deliverance  from  them  (v.  2).  Not  that  we  desire  to 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  with  our  eternal  God-made  mansion 
in  order  that,  as  Arthur  S.  Way  puts  it  in  his  great  trans¬ 
lation,  “death  may  be  drowned  in  a  sea  of  life"*  (w.  3-4). 
What  a  figure! 

It  is  for  this  very  end  that  God  has  brought  us  along. 
His  work  of  saving  and  keeping  us  has  this  final  pur¬ 
pose  (v.  5).  And  He  has  given  us  the  down  payment  guarantee 
and  pledge  that  all  this  will  be  fulfilled,  by  putting  His 
Spirit  in  these  earthly  bodies,  now  His  temples,  that  He 
might  assure  us  that  God  means  business  and  will  in  due 
time  perform  His  promise. 

CERTAINTY  OF  IMMEDIATE  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE 
PRESENCE  OF  THE  LORD  (5:6-8) 

There  is  no  place  like  Purgatory,  nor  an  intermediate 
state  between  our  presence  in  these  mortal  bodies  and  our 
entrance  into  the  abode  of  the  Lord.  In  almost  mathema¬ 
tical  language,  as  though  he  were  balancing  equations,  the 
apostle  works  out  the  age-old  problem,  the  solution  for 
which  men  have  always  longed  to  know: 

We  are  now  in  these  earthly  tents  (absent  from 
the  Lord) 

In  a  precise  split-second  of  time  we  shall  leave 
these  bodies 

And  be  at  home  with  the  Lord  (absent  from  the 
body).  Q.E.D. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  A  mere  elementary  proposition  to 
one  who  knows  the  Lord’s  plan  and  the  Lord’s  power. 

We  do  not  shrink  from  that  moment.  We  have  confi¬ 
dence  born  of  God.  We  KNOW  this  is  true.  We  are  “willing 
rather”  that  the  moment  shall  come,  so  that  we  may  be 
there  with  Him.  What  an  ecstacy  of  expectancy!  AT  HOME 
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— ^with  the  Lord  forever.  Who  would  want  to  stay  here 
if  he  could  be  THERE!  Such  is  the  logic  and  longing  of 
the  Spirit>instructed  mind  when  it  objectively  evaluates  the 
whole  matter. 

Hence,  the  spiritually  informed  believer  is  poised.  He 
does  not  scare  easily.  He  can  face  danger  and  death  with 
fortitude.  He  knows  that  the  worst  men  can  do  to  him  is 
to  get  him  home  to  his  Lord  faster.  Let  the  A-bomb,  or 
H-bomb,  or  X-bomb  drop!  All  it  can  do  is  send  him  Home. 
And  HOME  is  a  lovely  word,  a  word  of  tender  meaning. 
If  home  has  been  what  God  intended  it  should  be,  to  go 
home  is  a  pleasant,  a  relieving  thought,  after  the  long  day’s 
work.  There  are  worse  things  than  going  home  to  Heaven ! 

If  this  thought  does  not  put  a  ramrod  in  the  backbone, 
nothing  will.  If  this  thought  does  not  give  comfort  in 
sorrow,  nothing  will.  Our  loved  ones  have  not  “passed 
ouV*  but  in — into  His  presence !  They  were  never  more  alive 
than  they  are  now.  They  were  never  happier  than  they  are 
now.  And  we  may  not  get  through  the  funeral  before  we 
are  caught  up  into  His  presence  to  be  forever  with  them 
and  Him!  Hallelujah!  “We  are  confident** 

CONSUMING  AMBITION  TO  PLEASE  CHRIST  (5:9) 

Whenever  we  have  a  “wherefore”  or  a  “therefore,”  it 
is  appropriate  to  ask,  “What  is  it  there  for?”  “Because 
of  the  confident  facts  above  expressed  and  believed,”  says 
Paul,  “I  shall  therefore  make  it  my  ambition*  to  please 
Him,  while  I  await  Him  here,  or  if  I  should  meet  Him  there. 
That  is  the  only  proper  goal  of  living  one  can  have  who 
believes  what  I  have  just  written.  It  is  not  simply  that 
I  do  not  want  to  be  ashamed  before  Him;  rather  with  all 
my  heart,  positively,  I  want  to  ‘please  Him  perfectly’  ” 
(Centenary  Version). 

*The  word  translated  “we  labor”  is  used  in  three  places  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  literally  means  “we  are  ambitious.”  In  Romans  15:20, 
Paul  uses  it  of  his  earnest  striving  to  preach  the  gospel  where  Christ 
is  not  known.  In  the  third  instance  a  fuller  light  is  thrown  on  1  Thet- 
salonians  4:11  if  “study  to  be  quiet”  is  rendered  “make  it  your  ambi¬ 
tion  (strive)  to  be  quiet  and  to  do  your  own  business.”  The  emphasis 
is  to  really  long  that  a  thing  shall  be  accomplished  and  fully  give 
oneself  to  do  the  task. 
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It  is  little  wonder  that  Paul  pleased  the  Lord,  because 
nothing  else  really  mattered.  He  was  ‘‘sold  out”  to  Him. 
And  so  should  we  be! 

SOLEMN  REALIZATION  THAT  ALL  MUST 
GIVE  AN  ACCOUNT  TO  GOD  (5:10-13) 

This  is  required  of  both  believers  (v.  10)  and  un¬ 
believers  (w.  11-13),  the  former  at  the  Judgment  Seat  of 
Christ  at  the  end  of  the  church  age,  and  the  latter  at  the 
Great  White  Throne  Judgment,  when  time  runs  into  eternity 
at  the  end  of  the  thousand  year  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 

Believers— at  the  Judgment  Seat  of  Christ  (5:10).  Our 
common  version  does  not  give  the  crushing  force  of  these 
words.  “We  must  all  appear”  might  mean  only  that  we 
must  simply  be  present.  Two  modem  speech  versions  will 
enforce  the  thought.  The  first  is  Arthur  S.  Way’s  transla¬ 
tion:  “For  we  have  all  to  stand,  stripped  of  all  disguise, 
before  Messiah’s  bar,  that  each  may  receive  the  recompense 
for  deeds  whereof  the  body  was  the  instrument.  Yea,  even 
according  to  that  which  he  hath  done.  Be  it  good,  be  it  evil.” 

Or,  as  Centenary  renders  it:  “For  we  must  all  be  mani¬ 
fest,  in  our  true  characters,  before  the  Judgment-seat  of 
Christ;  so  that  each  may  receive  according  to  that  which 
he  has  done  in  the  body,  whether  good  or  evil.” 

We  are  going  to  see  ourselves  as  Christ  sees  us.  We 
shall  stand  “stripp)ed  of  all  disguise,”  “laid  bare,”  “in  our 
true  characters.”  We  did  the  things  involved,  though  we 
used  the  body  as  the  instrument.  This  should  certainly  lead 
to  a  more  careful  walk.  There  is  not  here  a  question  of 
God  evaluating  a  person’s  salvation;  this  is  the  judgment 
of  a  saved  person  respecting  possible  rewards. 

The  word  translated  “judgment  seat”  (bema)  is  another 
instance  of  Paul’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Olympic  games 
(cf.  1  Cor.  9:24-27).  The  bema  was  a  stand  on  which  the 
judges  stood  to  observe  and  evaluate  the  actions  of  the 
contestants.  If  any  athlete  broke  a  rule,  one  or  more  of 
the  judges  (referees  or  umpires)  would  point  to  him  and 
cry,  “Adokimos!*'  (that  is,  “Disqualified!”).  And  thus  he 
missed  the  prize  (victor’s  wreath — Stephanos)  regardless 
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of  the  place  he  finished  in  the  race  or  contest.  Likewise, 
when  an  event  was  completed,  the  contestants  stood  before 
the  bema  to  hear  the  judges'  announcement  of  the  results, 
and  to  receive  such  reward  as  might  properly  be  theirs. 
This  is  a  uniquely  fitting  illustration  to  make  clear  to  us 
the  fact  that  service  and  life  are  to  be  evaluated  by  our 
Lord,  with  possible  reward  or  disqualification.  It  is  a  very 
personal  and  individual  matter,  ''according  as  he  hath  done." 
(Of  course,  the  unfortunate  translation  of  1  Corinthians 
9:27  should  be  corrected  by  rendering  "castaway”  as  "lest 
.  .  .  I  myself  shoud  be  disqualified  from  the  prize"). 

A  comparison  of  this  passage  with  1  Corinthians  3:12- 
18a  gives  more  details  of  this  striking  scene.  Our  works  are 
either  like  gold,  silver,  precious  stones — for  His  glory, 
done  in  the  spirit  of  Calvary,  leading  to  precious  gems 
for  His  crown — or  they  are  like  wood,  hay,  stubble — ^that 
which  speaks  of  the  pride,  the  transience,  and  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  old  nature,  even  where  it  seeks  to  work  for 
God  by  building  on  so  worthy  a  foundation  as  Christ  (1  Cor. 
3:11).  The  piercing  and  holy  evaluation  of  our  risen  Lord 
is  pictured  as  a  flame  which  devours  the  wood,  hay,  stubble, 
but  only  purifies  the  gold,  silver,  precious  stones. 

Of  some  it  is  said  that  they  will  suffer  loss  (1  Cor.  3:15) ; 
some  will  have  their  works  completely  burned  up,  though 
they  themselves  shall  be  saved,  but  as  through  the  flames. 
Unfortunately  this  whole  scene  has  been  ignored  or  mini¬ 
mized  by  the  average  Christian.  In  a  vague  way  he  knows 
there  will  be  some  kind  of  final  settlement,  somewhat  as 
high  school  seniors  appear  at  graduation  exercises  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  diplomas.  But,  it  appears  to  the  present  writer, 
some  will  not  get  any  diploma  at  all,  but  shall  "suffer 
loss.”  We  do  not  know  all  that  is  involved  in  that  word, 
but  we  can  imagine  the  great  anguish  of  heart  in  seeing 
one's  life  work  go  up  in  smoke,  because  done  in  an  un¬ 
worthy  spirit,  in  the  energy  of  the  flesh. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
the  arts,  who  travelled  widely  and  brought  back  to  his 
home  masterpieces  of  all  types.  His  beautiful  mansion,  over¬ 
looking  a  lovely  lake,  was  filled  with  these  art  treasures. 
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One  night  he  awakened,  coughing  and  choking  with  heavy 
smoke.  He  crawled  out  of  bed  and  over  to  an  open  window. 
As  he  looked  out,  both  wings  of  the  house  roared  into  flames. 
Just  then  a  fireman  looked  up  at  him  leaning  out  of  the  window 
and  cried:  “Jump  for  your  life,  man;  the  roof  is  about  to 
cave  in!”  Scarcely  had  he  jumped  into  the  firemen’s  net 
below  when  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  just 
been  crashed  down  behind  him.  He  looked  back  to  see  the 
efforts  of  a  lifetime  and  the  expenditure  of  a  fortune  go  up 
in  smoke,  a  total  loss.  He  was  saved,  but  so  as  through  the 
flames.  This  is  the  picture  that  Paul  gives  us,  and  it  is  a  sad 
warning  that  many  a  Christian  will  SUFFER  loss. 

Many  expositors  believe  that  this  scene  will  not  be  indi¬ 
vidual  and  private,  but  overt  and  public.  How  much  better 
to  go  to  a  brother  and  make  things  right  now,  so  that  we 
shall  not  hang  our  heads  in  shame  at  Christ’s  Judgment- 
seat.  Secret  sin  on  earth  is  open  scandal  in  heaven.  And 
think  of  how  we,  who  have  received  so  much,  may  thereby 
grieve  the  Lord  by  the  failure  to  live  pleasing  to  Him,  with 
sin  confessed  up  to  date  and  our  lives  devoted  to  His  blessed 
Person  1 

One  further  thought  is  worth  pondering.  On  the  basis  of 
the  words  “that  everyone  may  receive  the  things  done  in 
the  hodyf*  A.  J.  Gordon  insisted  that  a  believer  would  not 
be  rewarded  for  “ex  corpus”  benevolence  (deeds  done  out  of 
the  body,  after  death).  After  all,  how  could  one  use  his 
money  then  anyway?  Certainly  he  could  not  take  it  with  him! 
So,  if  his  gift  became  effective  when  he  could  no  longer  use 
his  money,  because  he  is  out  of  the  body,  what  credit  would 
it  be  to  him?  Dr.  Gordon  felt  he  must  still  be  in  the  body 
when  he  gave  it  in  order  to  win  reward. 

Unbelievers — at  the  Great  White  Throne  Judgment  (5:11- 
13).  Paul  likewise  is  faced  with  the  solemn  realization  that 
unbelievers  must  also  give  an  account  to  God.  Knowing  the 
awesome  “terror  of  the  Lord,”  Paul  pled  with  men.  If  men 
misunderstood  his  motives,  let  them  do  so,  for  God  knew  his 
heart  and  that  was  all  that  mattered. 

Homer  Hammontree  tells  the  story  of  standing  on  a 
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bridge  at  dusk  with  a  noted  evangelist.  The  bridge  was  over  a 
river  which  bisected  the  city.  The  evangelist  seemed  deep  in 
thought  as  lights  here  and  there  began  stabbing  out  into  the 
darkness  when  i>eople  came  into  their  homes  and  apartments 
from  work.  Suddenly  he  wheeled  and  said,  “Ham,  do  you 
really  believe  all  those  people  are  lost  and  on  their  way  to 
hell?”  To  which  “Ham”  responded,  “Certainly,  doctor,  don’t 
you?”  There  was  a  pause  and  then  the  evangelist  said  earn¬ 
estly,  “I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  do.  If  I  really  did,  would  I 
not  be  doing  more  to  get  them  saved?” 

Believing  in  eternal  punishment,  Paul’s  concern  for  the 
lost  caused  him  to  give  himself  for  their  rescue  with  such 
reckless  abandon  that  some  thought  he  was  crazy  (“beside 
ourselves,”  v.  13). 

Hear  Paul’s  words  (as  Way  renders  them) :  “My  heart’s 
honesty  lies  open  to  God’s  eye;  yet  I  trust,  I  do  trust  that 
it  lies  open  before  your  conviction  too.  No,  I  am  not  *once 
more  standing  sponsor  for  myself  to  you’;  but  I  am  giving 
you  fair  cause  for  boasting  of  your  part  in  me.  I  want  you 
to  be  armed  with  a  reply  to  those  opponents  who  have  but 
outward  show  whereof  to  vaunt,  not  heart’s  sincerity.  If  I 
have  been — as  these  men  say — ‘beside  myself’,  it  was  with 
enthusiasm  for  God’s  cause;  if  I  am — as  I  maintain — in  my 
sober  senses,  it  is  that  I  may  the  better  do  you  service” 
(w.  llb-13). 

The  proposition  is  tremendous.  If  one  actually  believes 
men  are  lost,  their  condition  is  one  of  great  peril.  “If  the 
righteous  scarcely  [with  difficulty]  be  saved — sheltered 
though  they  are  by  the  blood  of  Christ — where  shall  the 
ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear?  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God”  (1  Pet.  4:18;  Heb.  10:31). 

How  concerned  are  we? 

CHRIST’S  COMPASSION  FX)R  A  LOST  WORLD  (5:14a) 

“For  the  love  OF  Christ  constraineth  us.”  Not  my  love 
FOR  Christ,  but  Christ’s  own  love  operative,  by  His  Spirit, 
in  my  heart,  surging  forward  like  a  mountain  torrent,  leaping 
over  barriers  that  might  impede  its  progress — the  very  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  rocky  gorge,  which  constricts  it,  giving  it 
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added  impetus  and  power.  Doctor  Saunders  renders  the 
thought:  “The  love  of  Christ  overmasters  me,  lifts  me  up, 
crowds  me  on!” 

The  parched  and  needy  lowlands  need  this  precious  life- 
giving  water  of  the  gospel.  My  heart  is  a  channel  through 
which  Christ’s  love  may  flow  with  this  message,  bringing  life 
and  fruitfulness  where  now  is  only  dearth  and  deadness.  Do 
I  dam  up  the  gorge  with  callous  indifference  or  other  beset¬ 
ting  sins? 

As  one  hears  Christ  weeping  over  a  Jerusalem  which  is 
about  to  crucify  Him,  (Luke  19:41-44),  as  we  see  Him  again 
and  again  moved  with  compassion  for  the  multitudes  (Matt. 
9:36),  our  hearts  should  cry  out,  “Oh,  Lord  Jesus,  may 
there  be  no  hindrance  in  the  surging  stream  of  Thy  compas¬ 
sion.  May  it  flow  through  me  to  thirsty  multitudes  in  the 
desert  places  of  earth  below.” 

A  BASIC  AND  LOGICAL  GRATITUDE  (5:14b-15) 

The  writer  was  pastor  for  twelve  years  in  Atlantic  City. 
An  experienced  ocean  swimmer  sometimes  despairs  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  inexperienced,  many  of  whom  could  not 
swim  in  a  quiet  millpond,  but  who  often  walked  right  out 
into  the  “swells”  and  breakers,  as  though  drawn  by  a  magnet. 
Alert  lifeguards  were  usually  available,  but  many  times  a 
risky  moment  occurred  when  a  swimmer,  familiar  with  the 
undertows  and  holes  into  which  a  “swimmer”  might  step, 
had  to  take  over  when  he  saw  the  plight  of  a  person  who  had 
lost  his  footing  and  had  become  panicky.  On  a  number  of  oc¬ 
casions,  the  writer  gave  a  swift  assist  to  such  people,  in¬ 
cluding  two  or  three  instances  where  the  situation  might  have 
become  very  serious  before  a  lifeguard  could  have  arrived. 
One  thinks  back  upon  the  fulsome  praise  and  extravagant 
language  which  the  “saved”  one  and/or  his  family  expressed. 
They  simply  could  not  say  enough  and,  were  one  mercenary, 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  refused  anything  in  their 
possession,  had  one  shown  a  disposition  to  receive  a  reward. 
But  if  the  writer  had  met  those  same  people  a  few  days 
later,  it  is  probable  that  only  a  casual  word  of  gratitude 
would  then  have  been  said. 
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Such  is  the  human  heart,  and  such  the  experience  of  too 
many  Christians.  When  first  saved,  there  is  often  an  ecstatic 
and  earnest  surge  of  gratitude.  But  too  many  later  show 
less  gratitude,  as  they  read  the  Word  and  hear  about  God’s 
salvation,  than  a  dog  shows  for  his  dinner,  even  if  it  is  the 
2744th  dinner;  Our  gratitude  must  be  more  than  a  primary 
and  temporary  sentiment  awakened  on  the  initial  occasion. 
Our  gratitude  must  flow  from  the  solid  logic  of  the  great 
facts  involved: 

I  deserve  to  die  for  my  sins  (we  all  did) 

One  took  our  place  and  died  in  our  stead 
He  took  our  death  and  gave  us  His  life 
Hence,  we  should  use  the  life  He  gave  us — 

His  life — as  He  would  desire  it  to  be  used. 

We  are  not  our  own,  but  bought  with  a  price. 

This,  then,  is  no  passing  emotion,  but  an  abiding  and 
life-guiding  conviction  implicit  in  the  facts  of  the  gospel  and 
the  facts  of  the  experience  of  one  believing  the  gospel. 

THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  CREATION  LIFE  (5:16-17) 

This  writer  does  not  feel  that  verse  16  is  saying  that 
Paul  and  we  once  knew  Christ  as  a  man,  but  now  think  no 
more  of  Him  in  His  earthly  ministry,  but  only  of  His  present 
ministry  as  the  risen  Christ,  our  great  high  priest  in  the 
heavens.  It  appears  more  in  harmony  with  other  Scriptures 
(we  believers  are  to  follow  His  earthly  steps,  1  Pet.  2:21)  to 
understand  that  the  passage  means  (see  Way) : 

Contrary  to  our  whole  background  and  expectation, 

Christ  cannot  be  appraised  by  human  standards. 

Indeed  we  cannot  properly  evaluate  anyone  by  them. 

We  must  appraise  Christ  by  divine  standards,  as 
taught  of  His  Spirit. 

Men’s  standards  would  say  that  Christ  was  just  a  unique 
man,  an  earnest  young  reformer,  a  devout  religious  leader. 
By  God’s  standards,  as  we  have  come  to  see  things  in  our 
“new  creation’’  estate,  we  see  Christ  as  God  Who  was  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  flesh  to  save  men  from  their  sins.  “All  things  [in 
this  new  creation]  are  of  God’’  (v.  18,  so  “if  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  in  a  new  creation;  old  things 
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have  passed  away  [positionally] ;  behold  all  things  are 
become  new  [positionally] ;  (v.  17).  God  would  have  us  con¬ 
stantly  applying  that  positional  fact  to  the  changing  of  our 
experiential  attitudes  and  actions.  In  the  course  of  time, 
with  yieldedness,  it  should  become  so  generally  true  of  our 
experience  that  people  would  not  be  amazed  or  scandalized 
to  hear  us  say:  “I  am  a  new  creation  in  Christ,  my  friend. 
That  is  why  old  things  have  passed  away  and,  behold,  all 
things  are  become  new.”  May  God  hasten  that  day  when 
there  will  be  no  appreciable  gap  between  our  position  and 
our  experience  in  the  new  creation,  the  fruit  of  the  new 
life  being  so  evident  and  so  abundant  (Gal.  5:22-23). 
CREDENTIALS  AS  AN  AMBASSADOR  OF  RECONCILIATION  (5:18-21) 
This  is  perhaps,  the  best  known  and  most  preached  upon 
portion  of  the  extended  passage  before  us.  Yet,  certainly 
the  familiar  emphases  of  our  privilege  and  responsibility  as 
ambassadors  for  Christ  cannot  properly  be  omitted  in  any 
exposition  of  these  verses.  But  because  of  their  familiarity, 
the  writer  drops  them  to  footnote,*  while  hastening  on  to 
underline  a  few  key  thoughts  in  these  verses. 

By  virtue  of  the  new  birth  we  have  entered  the  new 
creation  sphere,  in  which  sphere  we  are  in  a  state  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  personally  and  really  before  God.  But  something 
far  higher,  wider,  and  deeper  is  involved  in  verse  18.  The 
^‘ministry**  of  reconciliation  is  emphasized  in  verses  18  and 
20;  the  ‘^message**  of  reconciliation  which  we  minister  is 
explained  in  verses  19  and  21.  But  first,  an  illustration. 

*(1)  An  Ambassador  is  not  a  spy,  but  one  who  goes  openly  to  another 
land  representing  his  land  and  the  ruler  of  his  land.  We  do  not  use 
devious  and  unethical  means.  (2)  An  Ambassador  canot  speak  his  own 
message  but  must  transmit  his  ruler’s.  (3)  An  Ambassador  does  not 
meddle  in  the  politics  of  the  country  to  which  he  goes.  We  are  not  to 
ape  the  Jesuits.  (4)  When  an  Ambassador  speaks,  the  whole  power  of 
the  country  he  represents  is  back  of  him.  “I  will  give  to  them  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven” — The  whole  power  of  God  is  back  of  us 
when  we  speak  the  gospel,  through  which  sins  are  remitted  to  those 
believing,  and  retained  to  those  rejecting  it.  (5)  An  Ambassador  shows 
the  people  what  his  country  is  like  by  the  way  he  lives.  *‘We  are  a 
colony  of  heaven.”  There  is  no  good  reason  for  God  not  to  have  taken 
us  home  the  minute  we  were  saved,  except  that  He  left  us  here  to  be 
witnesses  for  Him.  Obviously  then,  we  should  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  home  land  we  represent.  (6)  An  Ambassador  is  always  recalled 
before  war  is  declared.  One  day,  war  will  be  declared  from  heaven 
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Once  a  year,  on  Yom  Kippur  (the  Day  of  Atonement), 
the  High  Priest  went  with  blood  into  the  Holiest  of  All, 
sprinkling  the  Mercy  Seat,  and  God  passed  over  the  sins  of 
the  group  (Israel  the  nation)  for  another  year,  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  sustained  in  an  outward  covenant  secured  by 
blood  through  His  mercy.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  personal 
forgiveness  that  each  sinning  Jew  bring  his  own  sacrifice, 
confessing  his  own  sin. 

Just  so,  as  Bishop  Handley  Moule  points  out  on  Ephesians 
2:11-21,  Calvary  was  God’s  Yom  Kippur,  not  for  a  year,  but 
an  age;  not  for  a  nation,  but  for  a  whole  race.  The  work  of 
Christ  is  so  far-reaching  in  effect  that  the  position  of  the 
world  in  relation  to  God  has  been  changed  by  the  cross  (Col. 
1:20).  Calvary  provided  a  righteous  basis  for  God  to  deal 
dn  mercy  with  the  world  during  this  age  of  grace.  In  the  out¬ 
ward  and  available  sense,  a  world  was  reconciled  to  God  (Cf. 
Col.  1:20;  1  John  2:2).  It  does  not  mean  that  the  world  has 
been  saved,  but  the  way  into  the  Holiest  has  been  brought  so 
near  that  those  who  were  afar  off  may  by  one  step  (the 
step  of  faith)  enter  into  the  very  presence  of  God  (Col.  1:21; 
Eph.  2:11-21). 

The  *’sins”  question  does  not  stand  between  God  and  any 
man;  God  has  seen  to  that  in  the  cross.  Men  may  come  to 
God  directly  with  no  hindrance,  if  they  will  but  believe 
that  Christ  died  for  their  sins  (note:  “sin” — unbelief,  not 
“sins,”  John  16:7-9).  When  they  so  believe,  they  find  that 
in  their  own  experience.  Calvary  is  personally  applied, 
that  “He  Who  knew  no  sin  has  become  a  sin-offering  for  us 
[who  knew  no  righteousness — all  having  sinned]  that  we 
[who  knew  no  righteousness]  might  become  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  in  Him  Who  knew  no  sin.”  Verse  19  tells  of 
outward  and  available  aspects  of  Christ’s  reconciliation; 


and  an  invasion  of  earth  will  take  place,  but  before  that  takes  place 
Hit  ambassadors  will  be  take  Home  in  the  rapture.  (7)  Ambassador¬ 
ship  meant  “You  instead  of  Christ.*’  People  get  their  impression  of 
the  message,  character,  and  the  love  of  Christ  from  you  and  from  me. 
“We  pray  you  in  Chrisfs  stead”: — just  at  though  Christ  were  sent  back 
into  the  world.  We  are  to  be  “Christs'*  in  this  world,  His  proxies  1 
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verse  21  of  personal  and  actually  experienced  reconciliation 
through  personal  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Saviour.* 

No  wonder  Paul  thrills  to  the  high  privilege  of  being 
an  ambassador  for  the  court  of  heavens,  causing  him  to 
plead  with  men  as  Christ’s  proxy,  “Be  ye  reconciled  to 
God”  (w.  18,  20).  What  an  assignment  to  have  committed 
unto  believers  (v.  19b). 

URGENCY  OF  THE  WHITENED  HAR\T:ST  (6:l-4a) 

Finally,  the  apostle  beseeches  us  that  we  shall  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  (v.  1),  and  explains  what 
he  means  in  verse  2.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  the 
latter  part  of  verse  2  urged  as  a  reason  why  unsaved  in 
the  audience  should  then  accept  Christ  that  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  context  is — at  least  in  this  instance — applying 
the  whole  force  of  the  passage  to  us  a^  Christians. 

The  reasoning  is  this:  God  having  reconciled  us,  having 
committed  to  us  the  responsibility  of  being  ambassadors 
of  reconciliation,  properly  expects  us  to  work  together  with 
one  another  and  with  Him  (v.  la)  to  see  that  this  tremen¬ 
dous  task  is  accomplished.  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  His  grace  saved  us  is  frustrated,  hence 
His  grace  is  to  that  extent  received  in  vain.  Since  Paul 
“beseeches”  that  this  shall  not  be  the  case,  the  implica¬ 
tion  is  that  it  was  too  often  the  case  in  his  day,  as  it  is 
today. 

“Behold  NOW  is  the  accepted  time;  NOW  is  the  day 
of  salvation”  means  that  this  age  of  grace  and  specifically 
the  now  of  present  opportunity  MUST  BE  EMBRACED, 
or  the  harvest  will  rot  in  the  fields  (cf.  John  4:34-38). 
Only  by  an  urgent  and  genuine  and  present  earnestness 
and  effort  can  we  evangelize  the  lost  around  us,  avoid 
giving  cause  for  stumbling  (v.  3a),  deliver  the  ministry 
from  blame  (v.  3b),  and  thus  face  God  as  those  whose 

'Evidently  the  phrase  “God  was  in  Christ”  refers  to  the  Historical  Rev¬ 
elation  of  God  in  the  Incarnation  and  is  not  to  be  equated  with  tha 
time  Christ  was  reconciling  the  world  through  Hit  death  (v.  I9a),  cite 
the  passage  would  teach  Patripassionism  (that  the  Father  vias  juffering 
with  the  Son  on  the  cross),  which  heresy  was  rejected  by  the  Early 
Church  when  certain  men  urged  the  theory. 
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work  can  be  approved  by  Him  (v.  4a) »  because  we  have 
NOT  received  His  sr^ace  in  vain.  To  fail  to  do  this  work 
of  ministering  is  to  be  disapproved  and  hence  grieve  Him 
Who  gave  His  all  for  us. 

Brethren  and  sisters,  can  we  evade  or  avoid  this  appeal? 
Shall  we  not  see  to  it  that  His  grace  is  made  operative  in 
winning  others  to  Christ  as  we  plead,  “We  pray  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God !”  ? 

Let  us  heed  the  exhortation  of  the  well-known  hymn, 
revised  by  the  author  to  conform  to  the  premillennial  view¬ 
point: 

1.  We’ve  a  message  to  give  to  the  nations 

That  can  turn  their  hearts  to  the  Lord, 

A  story  of  love  and  mercy 
Revealed  in  God's  holy  word.  , 

CHORUS:  For  the  Saviour  has  come  from  heaven. 
And  has  died  on  Calvary’s  cross. 

An  then  He  arose  from  death’s  dread  sway 
To  save  men  from  sin  and  loss. 

2.  We’ve  a  story  to  tell  to  the  nations 

That  our  God  is  a  God  of  light; 

That  He  commands  repentance 
From  sin  and  the  deeds  of  night. 

8.  We’ve  a  song  to  be  sung  to  the  nations 
That  our  God  is  a  God  of  love; 

That  He  desires  to  save  men 
And  take  them  to  heav’n  above. 

4.  We’ve  a  debt  to  be  paid  to  the  nations. 

Marching  orders  straight  from  the  Throne, 

To  take  to  all  men  God’s  Gospel 
That  can  make  them  His  very  Own! 

6.  We’ve  a  mission  to  finish  for  Jesus, 

Preaching  Him  o’er  mount,  sea,  and  plain. 

To  call  from  the  nations  a  people 
That  He  may  return  again! 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  NEED  OF  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING 
IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  following  article  by  Dr.  Unger  ia  taken 
from  his  manuscript  “Principles  of  Expository  Preaching,” 
which  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  book  form  by  Zondervan 
Publishing  House  in  19SS.  This  article  is  printed  by  permission 
of  the  publisher. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  far-reaching  and  bene¬ 
ficent  influence  the  Christian  pulpit  has  exerted  on  human 
society  throughout  the  twenty  centuries  of  its  history.  Care¬ 
ful  unbiased  study  and  reflection  disclose  that  much  of 
the  moral,  spiritual  and  social  progress  of  our  day  is  the 
direct  result  of  centuries  of  Christian  preaching.  America 
in  particular  with  its  enviable  heritage  of  freedom  and 
individual  opportunity  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to  the 
Christian  pulpit.  Perhaps  no  other  one  factor  has  been 
more  potent  in  molding  our  democracy  and  in  shaping 
the  development  of  our  free  institutions  than  the  voice  of 
the  man  of  God  preaching  the  Word  of  God  from  the 
pulpits  of  our  land. 

The  glory  of  the  Christian  pulpit  is  truly  an  illustrious 
glory,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  higher  world,  and 
calling  men  from  the  sordidness  of  sin  to  God.  But  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  pulpit  is  a  borrowed  glow.  Like  the 
God-imparted  radiance  that  shown  upon  the  face  of  Moses, 
when  the  ancient  lawgiver  came  out  from  the  divine  pres¬ 
ence,  was  a  reflection  of  God’s  glory  (Ex.  34:29),  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  pulpit  is  a  reflection  of  the  glory  of 
the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  source  of  its  message  and 
the  inspiration  of  its  ministry.  The  exposition  and  authori¬ 
tative  declaration  of  the  Word  and  will  of  God  as  revealed 
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in  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  ever  remain  the  splendor  of 
the  Christian  pulpit.  Whore  such  exposition  and  authorita¬ 
tive  declaration  of  the  Word  of  God  are  abandoned,  *‘Icha- 
bod,  the  glory  is  departed”  (1  Sam.  4:21)  must  be  written 
over  the  preacher  and  over  the  pulpit  from  which  he 
preaches. 

THE  DEARTH  OF  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING 
To  an  alarming  extent  the  glory  is  departing  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  basic  reason  for  this 
ominous  condition  is  obvious.  That  which  imparts  the  glory 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  center  of  so  much  of  our 
modern  preaching  and  placed  on  the  periphery.  The  Word 
of  God  has  been  denied  the  throne  and  given  a  subordinate 
place.  Human  eloquence,  men’s  philosophies,  Christian 
ethics,  social  betterment,  cultural  progress  and  many  other 
subjects  good  and  proper  in  their  place  have  captured  the 
center  of  interest  and  have  been  enthroned  in  the  average 
pulpit  in  the  place  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Prevailing  Lack  of  a  Bible-centered  Emphasis  in  the 
Pulpit.  No  fact  of  current  religious  life  indicates  quite  so 
forcefully  the  need  for  Bible  preaching  in  our  day  as  this. 
The  pivotal  injunction  to  every  Christian  minister  to  “preach 
the  Word”  (2  Tim.  4:1),  urged  so  solemnly  by  the  great 
apostle  upon  young  Timothy,  has  been  ignored  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  ministry  of  our  day.  Instead  of  “preach  the 
Word”  present-day  pulpit  practice  would  rather  render  the 
passage :  “preach  ethics,  social  betterment  and  cultural  prog¬ 
ress,  using  the  Word  as  a  springboard.”' 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  preaching  the 
Bible  and  using  the  Bible  as  a  springboard  from  which  to 
jump  into  a  discussion  of  one’s  own  thoughts.  It  is  one 
thing  to  utilize  the  Bible  as  a  sourcebook  furnishing  the 
content  of  the  message.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  employ 
it  as  a  mere  “textual  repository”  to  supply  germinal  ideas 
to  develop  human  impressions  and  opinions.  There  is  a 
chasm,  too,  between  preaching  the  Bible  and  discoursing 

*C/.  Andrew  W.  Blackwood,  "What  is  Wrong  With  Preaching  Today?”, 
Aiburf  Seminarian  (Winter  19S3),  p.  12. 
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about  the  Bible.  Strictly  speaking,  the  contrast  between 
the  pulpit  procedure  is  the  difference  between  preaching  and 
lecturing. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  difference  between  preaching  and 
teaching.  Teaching  may  be  about  the  Bible  or  may  deal 
with  the  content  of  the  Bible  itself.  But  true  preaching, 
although  it  involves  teaching,  goes  beyond  it,  enforcing  with 
unction  and  power  the  claims  of  the  Word  of  God  upon 
the  needs  of  the  hearers. 

Much  of  current  pulpit  ministry  consists  in  lecturing, 
or  discoursing,  about  the  Bible,  rather  than  in  preaching. 
But  lecturing  and  pure  teaching  properly  belong  to  the 
classroom,  not  the  pulpit.  Preaching  is  the  glory  of  the 
pulpit  and  when  men  behind  the  sacred  desk  abandon 
preaching  for  lecturing  or  pure  teaching  the  glory  fades. 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  authoritative  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Word  and  will  of  God  directed  toward  meeting 
human  needs  by  the  Spirit-chosen  and  Spirit-anointed  man 
of  God.  This  is  true  preaching.*  This  is  the  divine  idea  of 
the  Christian  pulpit,  making  it  unique  among  the  various 
religious  platforms  of  our  day.  When  ministers  step  down 
from  this  lofty  eminence,  they  leave  the  divine  idea  of 
pulpit  ministry,  sacrifice  the  uniqueness  that  characterizes 
true  Christian  preaching,  and  become  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree  on  a  par  with  those  segments  of  Christendom  which 
have  largely  set  aside  the  simple  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
by  human  ideas,  traditions  of  men  or  the  decisions  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  councils,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  carry  such 
a  tendency  to  its  extreme,  become  little  different  from 
protagonists  and  missionaries  of  the  great  non-Christian 
faiths. 

The  Current  Movement  Toward  Ecumenicity.  This  is, 
in  fact,  another  salient  indication  of  the  pressing  present- 
day  need  for  Bible  preaching.  A  much-publicized  trend  in 
contemporary  church  life,  the  modern  ecumenical  movement 

*For  current  definitions  of  preaching  see,  Andrew  A.  Blackwood,  Tie 
PreparMtiom  •/  SfrmoKS  (New  York,  1948),  p.  13. 
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“looks  toward  the  visible  unity  of  all  Christendom/’*  Catho¬ 
lic,  Protestant  and  Greek  Orthodox.  Analyzed  in  the  light 
of  the  Scriptures  it  is  found  to  be  a  radical  departure 
from  Biblical  evangelicism  and  to  be  the  direct  result 
of  the  abandonment  of  Bible  preaching.  Accordingly,  the 
theology  of  the  movement  is  unsound,  the  basis  of  the  unity 
it  advocates  is  faulty,  and  the  very  concept  of  the  unity 
it  advocates  is  confused  and  foreign  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.* 

Leonard  Hodgson,  a  leading  ecumenist  and  former  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  like  other  leaders  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  does  not  hesitate  to  advocate  the  necessity  of 
a  whole  new  vocabulary,  set  of  values  and  theological  con¬ 
cepts  to  insure  the  success  of  the  movement  in  its  aim 
to  unite  all  Christendom  in  one  undivided  church,  no 
matter  how  contrary  such  principles  and  procedures  might 
be  to  plain  Scriptural  teaching.' 

Whether  through  ignorance  or  unbelief  and  deliberate 
rejection  of  Scriptural  truth,  no  tendency  within  the  con¬ 
temporary  church  illustrates  more  clearly  the  confusion 
into  which  men’s  thinking  is  thrown  when  the  Word  of 
God  is  set  aside;  and  no  trend  more  definitely  demonstrates 
the  desperate  need  for  strengthening  the  local  pulpit  by 
a  return  to  Bible  preaching  than  the  modern  ecumenical 
movement.  Unless  there  is  such  a  return,  an  emasculated 
Christianity  based  on  compromise  such  as  modern  ecumeni¬ 
city  fosters,  will  be  powerless  to  stand  before  the  lively 
and  virile  foes  who  threaten  to  stamp  out  its  very  existence. 

The  Worldlinesa  and  Powerlesanesa  of  the  Church.  The 
far-reaching  need  for  a  return  to  Bible  preaching  is  also 
demonstrated  by  this  obvious  fact.  In  many  churches  where 
ritualism  and  formalism  hold  sway  and  the  Bible  is  given 
no  adequate  place,  there  is  little  or  no  spiritual  life.  People 

'Rene  Pache,  “Rome  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(Jan.,  1951),  p.  53. 

'Rene  Pache,  (The  Ecumenical  Movement,  Dallas,  Texas,  1951)  analyzes 
the  movement  in  the  light  of  Biblical  evangelicism. 

'Leonard  Hodgson,  The  Ecumenical  Movement  (University  Press,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee,  1952). 
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who  are  not  regenerated  are  admitted  in  wholesale  fashion 
into  church  membership  through  routine  ceremonies  and 
ordinances,  which  are,  however,  powerless  to  regenerate 
apart  from  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  through  the  Word 
of  God. 

In  many  other  churches  people  are  saved,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  even  be  aggressively  evangelistic.  But  the  Word 
of  God  is  not  expounded  from  the  pulpit.  The  bread  and 
water  of  life  are  presented  to  the  unsaved,  and  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  Word  administered  to  the  Christians,  but  be¬ 
lievers  are  never  fed  the  meat  of  the  Word  to  bring  them 
to  full  growth  and  maturity  in  Christ.  Spiritually  they 
remain  babes. 

As  a  result  of  failure  to  give  the  Word  of  God  its  full 
and  rightful  place  in  modem  religious  life,  conditions  are 
appalling.  Lukewarmness  and  worldliness  have  swept  into 
the  church,  paralyzing  its  spiritual  life  and  robbing  it  of 
its  d3rnamic  to  challenge  and  appeal  to  the  unsaved.  Crime 
and  immorality  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
divorce  rate  has  skyrocketed,  threatening  to  destroy  the 
family  and  the  foundations  of  our  national  life.  The  as¬ 
tronomical  growth  of  the  liquor  traffic,  flagrant  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  other  national  sins  cry  out  for 
judgment.  Only  a  return  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of 
God  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  Growth  of  Secularism  And  The  Dire  Threat  of  Com¬ 
munism.  The  critical  need  for  a  revival  of  Bible  preaching 
at  the  present  time  is  further  evidenced  by  these  ominous 
perils  threatening  our  civilization.  Nothing  will  avail  to 
check  the  rapid  secularization  of  our  society  except  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  of  God.  A  secularized  society  is  soil 
prepared  for  the  seeds  of  godless  communism.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  weapon  against  this  demon-impelled  foreign  ideology 
and  the  falsehood  and  slavery  upon  which  it  is  built  and 
by  which  it  is  propagated  is  the  truth  and  freedom  the 
Word  of  God  brings.  Rejection  or  neglect  of  God’s  Word 
is  the  best  ally  communism  ever  had.  The  reason  is  simple. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  the  manifest  power  of  God,  operates 
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through  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  final  analysis  truth 
energized  by  God’s  Spirit  alone  can  overcome  the  lies  of 
communism  energized  by  demon  power. 

The  basic  freedoms  of  the  free  world  are  the  result  of 
centuries  of  Bible  preaching.  A  church  whose  pulpit  fails 
to  “preach  the  Word”  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  communis¬ 
tic  propaganda  parading  under  the  banner  of  truth.  Church 
leaders  who  fail  to  give  the  Word  of  God  its  rightful 
place  of  centrality  in  the  pulpit  expose  themselves  to  every 
t}rpe  of  deception  and  the  subtle  danger  of  unwittingly 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  communists. 

Preachers  who  handle  the  Scriptures  as  a  springboard 
to  preach  human  morality  and  socialistic  theories  instead 
of  a  sourcebook  for  spiritual  truth,  who  handle  it  as  a 
repository  of  texts  to  discuss  human  theories  and  opinions, 
rather  than  preaching  the  Word  itself  verse  by  verse  and 
chapter  by  chapter  to  see  what  it  has  to  say,  and  to  be  di¬ 
rected  by  its  cumulative  testimony  are  frequently  led  to 
propagate  doctrines  that  are  contrary  to  the  plan  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  and  which  border  perilously  on  the  tenets  of 
communism. 

Little  wonder  in  our  day  Christian  clergymen  have  fre¬ 
quently  heaped  upon  themselves  suspicion  of  actually  es¬ 
pousing  Communism  and  being  Red  agents.  The  fact  that 
they  perhaps  are  innocent  of  such  intent  and  sincerely  pro¬ 
pagate  their  doctrines  as  truly  Christian,  does  not  minimize 
the  danger  of  the  situation.  However,  their  conduct  illus¬ 
trates  the  tremendous  need  for  Bible  preaching  in  our  day 
and  the  evils  and  dangers  to  which  both  the  pulpit  and 
the  pew  are  exposed  when  the  Word  of  God  is  not  en¬ 
throned  behind  the  sacred  desk. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DEARTH  OP  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING 

The  present  condition  in  the  pulpits  of  the  land  is  to  a 
degree  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  boy-priest  Samuel 
when  he  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before  Eli  at  Shiloh. 
“And  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  precious  [rare]  in  those 
days;  there  was  no  frequent  [widely  spread]  vision’’  (1 
Sam.  3:1).  As  in  Samuel’s  boyhood,  so  today  such  a  scarcity 
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of  the  Word  of  God  is  never  a  sudden  development  or  a 
situation  behind  which  there  are  not  definite  causes  operat¬ 
ing  over  an  extended  period.  In  those  days  contributory 
factors  were  the  apostasy  and  anarchic  confusion  of  the 
long  period  of  the  judges  and  more  immediately  the  shame¬ 
ful  profligacy  of  the  priests  and  the  indulgent  weakness 
of  the  high  priest  Eli.  Today  there  are  causes  just  as 
definite  for  the  dearth  of  Bible  preaching. 

The  Rejection  of  the  Word  of  God  by  Modem  Liberal¬ 
ism.  As  the  result  of  two  centuries  of  radical  destructive 
Biblical  criticism,  especially  that  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen 
School  of  Germany,  the  modernistic  or  so-called  liberal 
segment  of  professing  Christianity  has  experienced  great 
growth  and  increased  influence  in  the  contemporary  reli¬ 
gious  scene.  This  has  eventuated  in  the  denial  of  the  auth¬ 
enticity  of  many  of  the  Biblical  books,  the  ruling  out  of 
the  supernatural  and  the  denial  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  remarkable  discoveries  of  archaeology,  however,  in 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  elucidating,  illustrating  and 
often  authenticating  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  compelled 
abandonment  or  drastic  revision  of  many  of  the  older 
theories  of  radical  higher  criticism  that  issued  in  com¬ 
plete  spiritual  bankruptcy  and  initiated  a  new  more  con¬ 
structive  tendency  in  Biblical  studies.  This  newer  trend, 
while  substantially  accepting  the  results  of  modern  criticism, 
has  attempted  to  harmonize  the  alleged  discoveries  of  mod¬ 
ern  critical  scholarship  with  a  new  constructive  approach 
to  the  Bible  as  a  spiritual  book  demanding  a  “spiritual” 
as  well  as  an  “intellectual  understanding”  to  its  full  com¬ 
prehension.”*  This  movement,  represented  in  criticism  by 
H.  H.  Rowley  and  in  theology  by  Barthianism  and  neo¬ 
orthodoxy,*  rejects  the  older  orthodox  view  of  plenary- 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  “reconciles”  the  alleged 


•H.  H.  Rowle7,  Th*  Relntane*  of  the  Bible  (New  York,  1944),  p.  19. 

*Por  an  expose  of  the  untoundness  of  neo-orthodoxy  see  Chester  E.  Tulga, 
The  Cate  Against  Neo-Orthodoxy  (Chicago,  Conserratirc  Baptist  Fel¬ 
lowship,  195S),  pp.  1-44. 
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“assured  findings’'  of  modern  criticism  on  the  basis  of  the 
errancy  of  the  Scriptures.* 

Wholesale  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  verbal  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  in  critical  circles  with  in¬ 
sistence  that  the  Bible  is  subject  to  errancy  and  human 
limitation  has  resulted  in  an  inevitable  reduction  of  its 
authority  and  a  sharp  decline  in  Bible  preaching.  If  the 
Bible  is  considered  merely  to  contain  the  Word  of  God, 
rather  than  actually  to  be  in  toto  the  Word  of  God,  there 
is  naturally  a  decreased  sense  of  responsibility  to  study 
its  text  minutely,  or  to  systematize  its  theology,  or  auth¬ 
oritatively  to  declare  its  message. 

As  a  consequence  liberally  inclined  seminaries  are  more 
and  more  abandoning  the  actual  study  of  the  Bible  for 
studies  about  the  Bible.  Synthetic  and  analytical  study  of 
the  Scriptures  is,  tacitly  at  least,  considered  to  be  unworthy 
of  the  academic  level  of  the  seminary  and  the  graduate 
theological  level  and  relegated  to  the  Bible  institute.  Re¬ 
quirements  in  the  original  languages  of  Holy  Writ  are 
aimed  mainly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  critical  scholar  rather 
than  to  supply  indispensable  tools  for  the  Biblical  exposi¬ 
tor.  Training  in  principles  of  exegesis  is  neglected  or  fre¬ 
quently  ignored  altogether. 

Under  such  modern  views  of  the  Bible  it  can  easily 
be  seen  how  the  literary  and  critical  approach  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  rapidly  superceding  the  theological  and  doctrinal. 
Young  ministers  are  sent  forth  trained  in  literary  criticism, 
human  philosophy,  educational  psychology,  modern  sociol¬ 
ogy  and  kindred  disciplines,  but  too  frequently  are  utterly 
unequipped  for  the  supreme  task  of  the  Christian  minister 
of  declaring  the  Word  of  God  with  conviction  and  authority 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures  with  understanding  and 
spiritual  insight  as  a  coordinated  body  of  revealed  truth. 

The  outcome  of  this  distressing  condition  is  inevitable. 
The  liberalistically  trained  minister  is  forced  because  of 
his  ignorance  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  Bible  to 
use  a  Biblical  text  or  passage  as  a  mere  springboard  from 
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which  to  discuss  morality,  sociology,  current  events  or 
politics  or  to  review  the  latest  novel  or  current  movie. 
The  Christian  pulpit  is  thus  of  necessity  prostituted  as  a 
lecture  platform  instead  of  a  place  where  the  Word  of 
God  is  powerfully  proclaimed  and  intelligently  expounded. 

The  Lack  of  Bible-Centered  Emphasis  in  Orthodox  Con¬ 
servatism.  But  the  sad  decline  in  Bible  preaching  is  not 
only  evidenced  in  modern  liberalism.  There  are  ominous 
trends  in  the  same  direction  in  the  professedly  conserva¬ 
tive  wing  of  Christianity.  Although  the  orthodox  pulpit 
perhaps  never  becomes  so  spiritually  bankrupt  as  to  be 
converted  into  a  lecture  platform,  yet  there  are  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  churches  which  are  evangelistic  and  sound,  grow¬ 
ing  and  organizationally  progressive,  but  which  are,  never¬ 
theless,  weak  in  Bible  preaching  and  teaching.  While  it  is 
true  souls  are  soundly  converted  by  plain  and  effective 
gospel  preaching,  nevertheless  the  converts  remain  to  a 
great  extent  babes  in  knowledge  and  experience. 

This  prevalent  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  inability  or 
failure  of  the  pulpit  to  “preach  the  Word”  (2  Tim.  4:2)  in 
the  sense  of  systematically  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  relating  the  believer  to  his  position  in  Christ  and  to 
God’s  plan  and  purpose  for  the  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  the  orthodox  pulpit 
to  perform  its  complete  task  of  pastoral  teaching  as  well 
is  traceable  to  conservative  seminaries,  which  train  men 
for  these  orthodox  pulpits.  While  the  average  conserva¬ 
tive  seminary  includes  some  instruction  in  Bible,  it  is  quite 
frequently  incredibly  meagre,  usually  limited  to  a  survey 
course  in  Old  and  New  Testament.  What  is  even  more 
disappointing  is  that  such  a  study  embraces  little  more 
than  the  acquisition  of  scattered  Biblical  facts  without 
connection  with  the  overall  plan  and  purpose  of  God  for 
the  ages  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  The  result 
is  that  the  student  is  unable  to  relate  his  knowledge  of 
the  factual  content  of  Scripture  to  any  systematic  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  Book  as  a  unified  revelation. 

Moreover,  the  curriculum  of  the  average  conservative 
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seminary  is  geared  to  the  apologetic  rather  than  to  the  ex- 
positional  approach.  The  student  is  taught  to  defend  rather 
than  to  declare  the  Word  of  God  and  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  critical  theories  about  the  Bible  rather  than  to  know 
the  Bible  itself.  In  line  with  this  procedure  Systematic 
Theology,  which  is  often  extensively  philsophical  and  psy¬ 
chological,  finds  a  place  on  the  curriculum  rather  than 
Biblical  Theology,  based  strictly  on  the  revealed  Word  of 
God.  Courses  in  homiletics  stress  topical  or  textual  ser¬ 
mons,  with  little  attention  to  the  vast  importance  of  ex¬ 
pository  preaching.  Work  in  Biblical  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
if  not  seriously  curtailed,  is  given  little  impetus  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  in  expounding  the  Word  by  the  lack  of  a  Bible- 
centered  emphasis  in  other  courses. 

The  Widespread  Antipathy  to  the  Premillennial  Dis- 
pensational  System  of  Interpretation.  The  reason  why  many 
ministers  do  not  attempt  to  preach  the  Bible  verse  by  verse, 
chapter  by  chapter,  book  by  book,  systematically  and  com¬ 
prehensively,  with  each  part  related  to  the  whole,  and 
the  whole  related  to  each  part,  is  because  they  have  never 
been  taught  that  the  Scriptures  have  a  coherent  plan  and 
purpose  and  can  be  intelligently  dealt  with  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  way,  both  analytically  and  synthetically.  Instead 
seminary  students  are  commonly  given  the  impression  that 
the  Bible  possesses  no  such  coherency  of  structure  and 
are  actually  warned  against  those  who  claim  it  does  and 
who  study  it  from  this  approach. 

In  line  with  this  widespread  agnostic  attitude  toward 
the  Scriptures,  often  tacitly,  at  least,  represented  as  the 
proper  humble  and  pious  approach  to  Holy  Writ,  many 
ministers  and  ministerial  students  are  bereft  of  any  true 
dynamic  for  studying  the  Bible  as  a  coordinated  whole 
and  connected  revelation  of  God’s  plan  and  purpose  for 
the  past,  present  and  future.  Texts  and  passages,  it  is 
true,  are  used  to  meet  present  needs  of  hearers,  but  the 
treatment  is  often  pathetically  superficial  with  no  attempt 
whatever  made  to  relate  the  text  or  passage  to  the  large 
context  of  Scripture  or  to  the  over-all  divine  plan  and 
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purpose  for  the  ages,  or  to  solve  difficulties  or  reconcile 
apparent  discrepancies. 

Such  preaching  of  necessity  fails  to  exalt  the  Word  of 
God.  The  marvelous  coherence  of  its  subject  matter,  the 
wonders  of  its  fulfilled  prophecies,  the  splendor  of  its  yet- 
to-be-fulfilled  predictions,  the  consistency  of  its  plan,  the 
omni-temporality  of  its  message  and  the  sublimity  of  its  pur¬ 
pose,  are  ignored  or  very  inadequately  held  up  to.  view. 

But  an  adequate  system  of  interpretation  is  indispensable 
if  one  is  going  to  be  a  Bible  expositor.  Without  such  a 
system  the  Bible  to  a  large  extent  is  closed  to  orderly 
handling  and  intelligent  understanding.  Numbers  of  sys¬ 
tems  of  interpretation  exist.  The  most  common  are  the 
premillennial,  postmillennial  or  amillennial  views  based  on 
whether  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  will  occur  before  or 
after  a  future  literal  millennium  or  whether  the  spiritual 
millennium  is  already  here  and  Christ’s  advent  will  usher 
in  the  eternal  state. 

The  question  of  which  system  of  interpretation  is  to 
be  accepted  must  be  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  system  selected  to  open  up  the  Scriptures,  to  solve 
difficulties,  explain  things  that  differ,  show  the  symmetry 
and  harmony  of  the  Scriptures  and  expound  the  whole 
under  a  unified  plan.  While  careful,  systematic  study  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves  under  any  system  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  will  make  a  man  a  stronger  preacher,  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  support  the  claim  that  the  premillennial  plan 
is  manifestly  superior  to  non-premillennial  plans  because 
of  its  marvelous  ability  to  open  up  the  Word  of  God,  es¬ 
pecially  the  prophetic  portions,  which  comprise  certainly 
not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  Sacred  Volume  and  which 
have  such  vital  bearing  on  the  rest. 

Premillennialists  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  expound 
prophecy,  as  well  as  the  entire  range  of  revealed  Scripture. 
Most  striking,  perhaps,  is  their  capacity  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  things  that  obviously  differ,  such  as  the  kingdom 
promised  to  Israel  and  the  church  founded  by  Christ,  and 
to  avoid  applying  the  great  kingdom  prophecies  of  the 
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Old  Testament  to  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  necessi- 
tatinsT  the  most  violent  spiritualizing  process  to  explain 
away  the  obvious  confusion  of  such  a  procedure. 

But  premillennialists  are  of  necessity  dispensationalists, 
at  least  to  some  extent.  Indeed,  a  non-dispensational  pre- 
millennialist  is  an  anomaly.  Because  some  have  gone  to 
extremes  in  this  matter,  causing  great  harm  and  confusion 
to  the  church,  others  have  shied  away  altogether  from 
sound  dispensational  distinctions,  which  are  so  obviously  to 
be  found  in  the  Word.  The  result  again  is  to  incur  serious 
disability  in  the  matter  of  intelligently  expounding  the 
Sacred  Oracles. 

The  growing  hostility  of  some  sections  of  the  church 
to  premillenialism  of  the  sound  and  thoroughly  Scriptural 
variety  based  of  necessity  upon  certain  indispensable  time 
distinctions  is  a  sign  of  the  times  pointing  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  need  for  a  return  to  Bible  preaching.  When  men 
are  grounded  in  any  system  of  theology  based  squarely  upon 
the  Bible,  they  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  becoming 
able  expositors,  whether  they  call  themselves  postmillen- 
nialists,  amillennialists  or  premillennialists.  It  is  our  con¬ 
viction,  however,  that  the  student  trained  in  premillennial 
truth  will  have  far  greater  advantage  in  expounding  the 
Word  in  its  fullness  than  men  trained  in  non-premillennial 
systems.  The  rich  prophetic  and  eschatological  portions  of 
the  Bible  (about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  actual  con¬ 
tent)  will  glow  with  light  and  challenge  to  the  soundly 
instructed  premillennialist.  The  remaining  portions,  too,  will 
be  suffused  with  new  symmetry  and  meaning.  Premillennial 
truth  verily  produces  able  expositors. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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MAKING  THE  MIDWEEK  SERVICE 
SIGNIFICANT 
J.  Vernon  McGee,  Th.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  McGee  serves  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Open  Door  in  Los  Angeles.  He  is  a  member  of  the  visiting 
faculty  of  the  Bible  Exposition  department  at  Dallas  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary. 

It  would  be  a  compelling  argument  indeed  to  present 
Biblical  authority  for  the  midweek  service.  However,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  sustain  the  thesis  that  the  midweek 
service  has  Scriptural  sanction. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  apostolic  church  came 
together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  In  fact,  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  the  birthday  of  the  Church.  “Even 
unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall  ye  number 
fifty  days;  and  ye  shall  offer  a  new  meat  offering  unto 
the  Lord”  (Lev.  23:16).  It  was  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
that  the  disciples  were  assembled  together,  and  on  that 
day  they  were  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  first 
group  of  believers  was  placed  in  the  body  of  Christ  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  Paul  urged  the  Corinthians  to 
make  a  collection  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  “Upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him 
in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no 
gatherings  when  I  come”  (1  Cor.  16:2). 

PRACTICE  OF  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH 

The  midweek  service  has  no  such  Scriptural  approval. 
Many  believe  that  the  apostolic  church  met  daily.  This 
was  the  practice  of  the  church  in  Berea.  “These  were 
more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched 
the  scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so”  (Acts 
17:11).  Obviously  the  church  in  Thessalonica  did  not  main¬ 
tain  any  such  high  standard.  The  church  in  Berea  searched 
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the  Scriptures  daily,  but  the  church  in  Thessalonica  did 
not.  Is  the  church  in  Berea  or  the  church  in  Thessalonica 
the  representative  of  the  apostolic  church? 

The  church  in  Jerusalem  had  a  daily  ministration.  “And 
in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the  disciples  was  mul¬ 
tiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against 
the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the 
daily  ministration"  (Acts  6:1).  Again,  it  is  highly  specula¬ 
tive  to  maintain  that  this  means  a  daily  service  where  the 
church  came  together  for  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

There  were  four  visible  marks  of  identification  of  the 
early  church.  They  are  given  in  Acts  2:42,  “And  they 
continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles’  doctrine  and  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers":  (1)  Apos¬ 
tles’  doctrine  (searching  the  Scriptures) ;  (2)  Fellowship 
(probably  the  offering?) ;  (3)  Breaking  of  bread  (the 
Lord’s  Supper);  (4)  Prayers  (prayer  meeting). 

This  suggests  that  the  church  assembled  more  than 
once  a  week.  How  long  this  was  continued  is  not  known. 
There  were  other  practices  which  were  short-lived.  “And 
they,  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart"  (Acts  2:46).  This 
was  a  daily  custom  at  first,  and  probably  all  four  features 
of  the  early  church  were  observed.  The  sharing  of  ma¬ 
terial  possessions  was  a  temporary  arrangement.  It  never 
became  the  universal  observance  of  the  church  at  any 
period  of  its  history.  The  daily  meeting  of  the  church 
falls  into  the  same  category.  The  writer  of  the  Hebrews 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  quarters 
the  believers  were  no  longer  meeting  together  for  exhorta¬ 
tion  from  the  Scriptures,  but  they  outwardly  had  for¬ 
saken  the  custom  altogether.  “Not  forsaking  the  assembling 
of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is;  but  exhort¬ 
ing  one  another:  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day 
approaching"  (Heb.  10:26).  Apparently  this  was  due  to 
persecution  which  was  rising  all  over  the  Roman  Empire, 
rather  than  to  traffic  conditions,  inconveniences  or  in¬ 
difference. 
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In  many  places  of  the  world  today  the  right  to  as¬ 
semble  together  is  denied  the  church.  This,  alone,  should 
alert  the  church  in  our  land  to  maintain  a  united  phalanx 
before  the  world  in  our  public  gatherings.  The  empty  pews 
on  Wednesday  night,  in  the  average  church  on  this  side 
of  the  iron  curtain,  are  as  wicked  as  the  refusal  to  let 
the  church  come  together  on  the  other  side  of  the  iron 
curtain. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  authorize  the  midweek 
service  on  a  Bible  basis.  It  is  well  to  note  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  at  this  point,  “There  is  no  need 
to  search  history  for  a  covenant  for  such  services;  it  is 
possible  that  nothing  closely  resembling  the  best  prayer 
meeting  of  the  present  day  can  be  found  in  the  apostolic 
churches  or  in  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  The  first 
few  centuries  of  the  church  had  nothing  to  correspond 
to  our  present  day  midweek  service.  It  is  merely  senti¬ 
ment  which  attempts  to  trace  the  midweek  service  back 
to  the  Upper  Room  where  Jesus  last  met  with  His  disciples 
before  His  arrest  and  death  on  the  cross. 

HISTORY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  midweek  service  always  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  church  of  all  denominations  in 
America.  These  services  evidently  grew  out  of  the  catacu- 
men  classes  of  some  denominations.  There  is  a  good  tra¬ 
dition  that  our  present  day  midweek  service  was  rooted 
in  these  classes  although  there  is  no  source  mentioned  on 
this  subject.  Another  quotation  from  Dr.  Gladden  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  all  the  evidence  available:  “The  early  prayer- 
meetings  in  the  evangelical  churches  of  America  were 
simply  meetings  for  prayer.  The  minister  generally  pre¬ 
sided,  and  sometimes  read  and  expounded  a  portion  of 
Scripture;  one  or  two  hymns  were  sung,  and  then  those 
laymen  offered  prayer,  and  those  only,  who  were  called 
on  by  the  minister.  Meetings  substantially  of  this  type 
have  largely  prevailed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
sometimes  they  have  been  full  of  the  spirit  of  devotion.” 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  midweek  service  was  a 
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potent  factor  in  the  life  of  the  church  in  America.  Here 
is  where  all  revivals  of  religion  began.  Dr.  Blackie  says, 
“Of  the  prayer-meeting  proper,  we  have  had  more  charac¬ 
teristic  samples  among  us  of  late  years  in  connection  with 
the  revival  of  religion.”  The  prayer  meeting  was  when  the 
church  came  together  for  instruction  and  inspiration  in 
the  middle  of  the  week.  The  decline  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  nation  began  in  the  midweek  service.  The  steps  by 
which  every  nation  goes  down  are  first,  spiritual  apostasy; 
second,  moral  awfulness;  and  third,  political  anarchy.  If 
this  is  true,  then  our  trouble  is  not  in  Washington  but  in 
every  church  at  the  crossroads  of  America.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  staid  Wall  Street 
Journal  at  the  beginning  of  the  depression  is  startling: 
“WHAT  AMERICA  NEEDS  more  than  railway  extension, 
western  irrigation,  a  low  tariff,  a  bigger  cotton  crop,  and 
a  larger  wheat  crop  is  a  revival  of  religion.  The  kind  that 
father  and  mother  used  to  have.  A  religion  that  counted 
it  good  business  to  take  time  for  family  worship  each 
morning  right  in  the  middle  of  wheat  harvest.  A  religion 
that  prompted  them  to  quit  work  a  half  hour  earlier  on 
Wednesday  so  that  the  whole  family  could  get  ready  to  go 
to  prayer  meeting.” 

The  midweek  service  has  deteriorated  to  a  place  of  un¬ 
importance  in  the  average  church.  In  many  places  it  has 
been  discontinued  altogether,  or  a  pot-luck  supper  has  been 
substituted  with  a  program  similar  to  a  Rotary  luncheon, 
only  inferior.  A  church  member  said  recently  that  the 
only  time  people  kneel  in  his  church  basement  is  to  pick 
up  crumbs.  Indifference  and  unimportance  are  the  identify¬ 
ing  marks  of  the  modern  midweek  service.  The  average 
minister  either  will  yield  to  the  temper  of  the  times  or 
will  give  thought,  prayer,  and  study  to  making  the  mid¬ 
week  service  significant.  To  the  man  who  will  not  surrender 
to  the  secular  and  go  along  with  the  times,  there  is  a 
program  that  will  work  in  any  church.  It  has  been  put 
into  churches  of  all  kinds,  city  and  country,  large  and 
small,  alive  and  apostate,  denominational  and  independent. 
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Without  any  exception,  that  we  know,  it  has  increased  the 
attendance  at  the  midweek  service  from  two  to  ten-fold. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  about  this  program — 
Ezra  introduced  it  when  he  brought  the  remnant,  which 
had  returned  to  Jerusalem,  before  a  pulpit  by  the  water 
gate  and  read  and  explained  the  Word  of  God  to  the  people 
(Neh.  8).  A  revival  of  religion  followed.  The  Bereans  ap¬ 
parently  used  the  same  method.  Down  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  there  have  been  times  of  spiritual  refreshing  which 
were  rooted  in  a  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 

A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 

This  program  is  simply  a  systematic  and  serious  study 
of  the  Word  of  God.  It  has  been  developed  into  a  program 
of  going  through  the  Bible  in  one  year.  The  people  are 
asked  to  read  an  assigned  portion  each  week.  That  par¬ 
ticular  portion  is  studied  at  the  midweek  service  in  as 
much  detail  as  time  will  permit.  It  can  be  tied  into  the 
total  program  of  the  church.  The  preacher  can  preach  from 
the  book  of  the  week  on  Sunday  morning,  and  he  can  lift 
out  a  great  chapter  of  the  book  on  Sunday  evening.  This 
gears  the  total  proceeding  down  into  one  great  program. 
This  program  will  not  operate  by  itself.  It  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  prayer,  preparation,  and  promotion. 

Each  minister  will  want  to  seek  the  face  of  God  as  to 
how  God  can  use  him  to  make  him  more  effective  in  this 
ministry.  Each  man  will  bring  to  this  program  his  own 
peculiar  method  which  God  can,  and  will,  use.  Any  min¬ 
ister  can  lead  his  people  in  this  great  enterprise  of  read¬ 
ing  through  the  Bible.  There  is  no  more  thrilling  venture 
than  to  lead  people  through  the  Word  of  God.  Columbus 
never  had  a  more  exciting  voyage. 

The  preacher  who  launches  this  program  should  spend 
weeks  and  months  in  study  before  he  inaugurates  it.  Out¬ 
lines  and  helps  should  be  prepared  in  advance  for  the 
people.  The  leader  should  know  what  direction  he  is  going. 
An  entire  year’s  work  should  be  outlined.  This  does  not 
mean  that  every  detail  should  be  worked  out.  There  should 
be  latitude  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  operate  and  lead.  There 
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are  ample  suggestions  and  abundant  helps  available  for 
the  study  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Every  man  who  in¬ 
stitutes  this  effort  should  first  read  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan's 
‘‘Living  Messages  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible.”  Another  valu¬ 
able  adjunct  is  the  volumes  in  connection  with  the  Sco¬ 
field  Correspondence  Course.  The  latter  generally  can  be 
secured  at  a  good  religious  used  book  store.  As  the  min¬ 
ister  proceeds  through  the  books  of  the  Bible,  he  will  find 
many  valuable  volumes  written  on  the  different  books  of 
the  Bible.' 

After  the  minister  has  made  preparation  to  the  extent 
that  he  has  a  feeling  of  confidence,  then  he  should  begin 
a  time  of  promotion.  This  should  precede  the  study  by 
at  least  six  weeks.  If  his  own  preparations  have  not  made 
him  enthusiastic  about  the  program,  then  he  should  not 
begin  until  his  own  soul  is  sold  on  this  program.  There 
must  be  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  this  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  preacher  or  it  is  doomed  before  it  is  begun. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  program  is  to  make 
the  midweek  service  the  hub  and  high  point  of  the  church's 
activities.  More  study,  more  prayer,  more  preparation,  and 
more  promotion  should  go  into  the  midweek  service  than 
all  others.  Let  the  preacher  make  the  congregation  know 
that  he  is  putting  the  midweek  service  first  in  his  life; 
before  long  the  congregation  will  be  doing  likewise.  Before 
long  a  new  spiritual  vigor  and  vitality  will  return  to  the 
midweek  service.  THE  ALL  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  IS 
TO  GET  THE  PEOPLE  TO  READ  THE  BIBLE.  Ask 
them  to  enroll  for  this  program. 

The  study  of  the  Bible  should  be  conducted  in  a  different 
service  from  the  prayer  meeting.  If  a  little  handful  have 
been  coming  aside  for  prayer  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
they  will  continue  to  come  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
hold  their  prayer  meeting  either  before  or  after  the  Bible 
study.  New  groups  for  prayer  should  be  encouraged  to 
organize.  Before  long  the  study  of  the  Word  will  lead 

'See  the  writer’s  book.  Briefing  the  Bible,  which  was  prepared  for  reading 
through  the  Bible. 
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many  new  ones  to  want  a  time  and  place  for  prayer.  The 
Bible  study  should  be  informal  with  no  long  preliminaries. 
The  study  of  the  Word  should  have  priority.  God  has 
promised  to  bless  His  Word.  He  has  not  promised  to  bless 
the  church,  the  service,  or  the  preacher,  but  He  has  promised 
to  bless  His  Word.  Beseech  Him  earnestly  to  do  it;  believe 
that  He  will.  We  have  a  right  to  claim  the  promise  that 
God  will  honor  His  Word  when  it  is  taught. 

All  great  revivals  of  religion  of  the  past  have  come 
out  of  a  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  when  God’s  people 
turned  to  God’s  Word  then  God  revived  them.  There  were 
five  revival  periods  during  the  times  of  the  divided  king¬ 
doms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  These  were  all  identified  by  a 
return  to  the  Word  of  God.  They  began  with  a  return  to 
the  Word  of  God;  revival  followed  which  eventuated  in 
a  great  moral  reformation;  (1)  Asa — 2  Chronicles  14-16;  (2) 
Jehoshaphat — 2  Chronicles  17-20;  (3)  Joash — 2  Chronicles 
23-24;  (4)  Hezekiah — 2  Chronicles  29-32;  (5)  Josiah — 2 
Chronicles  34-36.  These  periods  were  the  only  occasions  of 
blessing  in  the  dark  era  of  the  divided  kingdoms. 

Perhaps,  today,  God  has  withheld  His  blessing  and  He 
has  not  revived  His  Church  because  we  have  neglected 
His  Word.  A  return  to  the  Word  of  God  will  bring  revival. 
The  place  to  begin  the  return  to  the  Word  of  God  is  in 
the  midweek  service. 
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THE  METHODS  OF  MISSIONS 

By  Raymond  B.  Buker 

EoiToa’s  Non:  The  following  article  by  Dr.  Buker  wai  given  at 
an  address  at  the  second  annual  Dallas  Theological  Seminary 
Missions  Conference  March  8-11,  1954.  Dr.  Buker  it  a  veteran 
missionary  to  India  who  now  serves  as  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  Conservative  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

The  title  of  this  discussion  is  extremely  ambitious.  It 
is  too  comprehensive.  When  the  scope  of  the  title  was  first 
comprehended,  we  thought  of  changing  it  to  “A  Method  in 
Missions.*'  Further  consideration,  however,  caused  us  to 
revert  to  the  present  wording.  We  recognize  that  a  book 
could  be  written  on  the  many  methods  used  in  pursuing  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  We  realize  there  are  many  types  and  forms  of 
missionary  work,  all  of  which  have  certain  virtues — and 
might  we  add — certain  negative  characteristics. 

We  wish  to  limit  this  discussion  to  the  New  Testament 
church  and  the  methods  that  may  be  involved  in  establishing 
or  planting  this  form  of  a  church.  Much  has  been  written 
and  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  in  discussions,  private 
and  public,  concerning  the  indigenous  church.  We  do  plan 
that  this  particular  discussion  will  devote  itself  mainly  to 
this  method,  that  is,  to  an  indigenous  missionary  work.  We 
would,  at  the  outset,  however,  emphasize  that  the  main  goal 
of  missionary  work  is  the  establishment  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  church,  the  planting  of  this  particular  form  of  an  or¬ 
ganization.  We  are  convinced  that  the  New  Testament  church 
is  indigenous  —  hence,  the  justification  for  discussing  at 
length  this  indigenous  procedure.  The  expressions  New 
Testament  Church  and  indigenous  church  to  us  are  synony¬ 
mous.  If  for  any  reason  there  is  a  difference,  it  may  be 
understood  from  the  beginning  that  our  emphasis  and  author¬ 
ity  and  goal  is  the  New  Testament  church. 
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DEFINITION  OF  AN  INDIGENOUS  CHURCH 

Frequently  we  have  been  accused  of  discussing  this  sub> 
ject  at  some  length  without  having  established  our  position 
or  made  clear  the  meaning  of  the  word  indigenous.  We  wish 
therefore,  at  the  beginning  to  give  some  definition  of  this 
word,  with  the  hope  that  we  may  proceed  with  a  mutual 
understanding  of  what  we  are  considering.  One  writer  has 
defined  it  as  follows:  “The  wcwd  indigenous  is  derived  from 
two  Latin  words  —  indu  —  meaning  in,  plus  gignere  — 
meaning  to  beget.  Thus  the  terms  refer  to  a  church  or  a 
group  of  ‘called-out  ones’  (Gr.  ekklesia),  begotten  from 
within  and  therefore  stands  for  native  maintenance  of  the 
church  enterprise.” 

In  a  borchure  which  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  the 
Conservative  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  we  have  used 
the  following  definition :  “A  dictionary  definition  of  in¬ 
digenous  reads  as  follows:  ’Originating  in  a  specified  place 
or  country ;  not  exotic ;  native ;  hence  figuratively  in¬ 
herent.’  This  definition  will  initiate  our  thinking,  but  it 
does  not  adequately  present  what  is  included  in  the  word 
’indigenous’  in  the  problem  of  foreign  missions.  .  .  . 

“The  words  ’self-supporting,  self-governing  and  self-pro¬ 
pagating’  are  basic  factors  of  the  indigenous  method.” 

Thus,  we  understand  to  a  certain  extent  this  concept 
of  the  indigenous  involves  that  which  is  done  by  the  people 
of  the  country  or  locality.  There  may  be  a  relative  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  word  and  definition  of  the  word.  One  person  will 
be  very  concrete  and  inclusive,  whereas  another  will  use 
the  term  in  a  more  relative  sense.  For  instance,  a  work 
such  as  a  medical  work  that  draws  from  the  nationals  in 
a  place  like  the  Congo  may  also  have  a  considerable  part 
contributed  through  the  colonial  traders  and  planters  of 
the  area.  Some  would  say  that  this  is  not  indigenous; 
others  would  say  that  as  long  as  these  Europeans  are  a 
part  of  the  local  environment,  their  contribution  is  in¬ 
digenous.  Some  would  insist  that  such  a  work  is  only  self- 
supporting  and  not  indigenous  in  the  full  sense.  This  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  rule  out  the  use  of  the  word  indigenous. 
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We  should  perhaps  modify  the  indigenous  appellation  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  our  indigenous  efforts  have  ach¬ 
ieved  a  self-support  basis.  It  can  be  said  that  no  missionary 
work,  inasmuch  as  it  uses  the  services  of  a  missionary, 
is  fully  indigenous.  This  is  quite  right.  A  100  percent  in¬ 
digenous  work  will  cease  to  be  missionary;  it  will  have 
no  foreign  contribution  within  itself. 

The  goal  of  indigenous  work  is  to  develop  from  the 
initial  introduction  of  the  work  by  a  missionary  when 
practically  all  that  is  done  is  foreign  inspired,  foreign  sub¬ 
sidized,  and  foreign  controlled  to  a  work  that  is  self-sup¬ 
porting,  self -propagating  and  self-governing.  When  this 
has  been  achieved  the  missionary  can  say  the  work  has 
achieved  a  satisfactory  indigenity.  He  can  then  move  on  to 
another  area. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AN  INDIGENOUS  CHURCH 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  consider  briefly  the  implication 
of  the  three  factors  usually  characterizing  an  indigenous 
work.  These  are  as  mentioned  above,  self-support,  self- 
government,  and  self-propagation.  There  is  no  significance 
in  the  order  in  which  these  three  factors  are  named.  It  is 
possible  to  begin  with  any  one  and  work  to  the  other  two. 
It  is  well  if  all  three  could  be  implemented  together.  Usually, 
however,  self-propagation  does  not  come  until  after  the 
missionary  has  started  the  work  and  there  are  a  group 
of  Christians.  As  soon  as  there  is  even  one  Christian, 
the  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  group  should  be  implanted.  With  the 
Orientals  especially,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  and  de¬ 
sire  to  lean  upon  a  ruling  class  and  to  expect  all  matters 
of  judgment  and  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  ruling  class. 
The  autonomous  concept  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ideas 
to  get  across  to  the  new  Oriental  or  African  Christians. 
We  wonder  whether  an  inherent  attitude  toward  Caucasians 
engenders  the  subservient  relationship  or  a  preconceived 
concept  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  makes  this  intro¬ 
duction  of  indigenousness  difficult. 

Usually  the  first  Christians  are  from  the  lower  strata  or 
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humbler  walks  of  life.  They  have  always  been  led  and 
guided  in  their  activities  by  the  officials  of  the  village 
and  the  country.  They,  therefore,  expect  the  same  thing 
in  the  church.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  individual  accepts 
the  Lord  Jesus  it  is  time  to  begin  to  instruct  and  implant 
the  concepts  which  will  lead  him  and  others  who  join  him 
in  this  church  community  as  Christians  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
Scriptures  as  their  guide.  With  the  governing  process  will 
be  faced  the  responsibility  of  financial  support  and  growth 
of  the  group. 

These  principles  are  basic  for  any  healthy  organization, 
whether  in  the  business  world  or  political  areas.  For  the 
Christians,  however,  there  is  an  added  factor  which  should 
make  the  whole  process  more  effective  if  not  easier.  This 
factor  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word  of 
God  which  guides  and  impels  with  its  inspiration  and  divine 
source  of  wisdom. 

The  self-support  phase  is  the  most  objective  of  the 
three  and  often  receives  the  most  attention.  Perhaps  if  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  more  careful  to  introduce  and  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  self-government  and  self-propagation,  the  self- 
support  portion  would  more  quickly  take  care  of  itself. 

It  would  be  a  healthy  and  worth-while  exercise  for 
every  missionary  appointee  to  write  a  dissertation  on  each 
of  these  three  basic  characteristics  of  the  indigenous  method. 
In  fact,  if  all  of  our  future  religious  leaders — pastors  and 
religious  education  workers — were  to  give  thought  and  time 
to  the  writing  of  a  paper  of  some  1000  or  more  words 
dealing  with  each  of  these  self-developing  features,  we 
would  have  a  constituency  who  would  more  intelligently 
comprehend  the  process  of  missions  and  who  could  assist 
the  missionary  as  he  tries  to  promote  this  establishing  of 
an  indigenous  church.  As  it  is,  well-meaning  pastors  and 
church  people  are  continually  embarrassing  missionaries 
with  undesirable  resources.  For  instance,  as  an  example  of 
these  we  might  cite  such  things  as  White  Cross,  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  native  worker,  and  the  encouragement  of  or- 
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phanage  work.  A  careful  study  into  and  an  understanding 
of  what  is  involved  will  bring  an  awareness  that  any  or 
all  of  these  factors  can  work  against  the  best  interests  of 
an  indigenous  church.  We  want  our  church  folk  in  America 
to  share  the  foreign  field  problems. 

A  further  word  here  concerning  the  three  elements  of 
the  indigenous  church  will  be  in  order.  The  self-supporting 
church  is  one  that  receives  all  of  its  support  from  local 
sources.  This  includes  the  support  of  personal  as  well  as 
material  resources.  The  various  features  of  the  physical 
aspects,  such  as  the  building,  the  seats,  the  lights,  the 
books — all  of  these  factors  are  as  important  as  the  cold 
cash.  Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  contribution  of 
the  nationals  in  the  matter  of  taking  care  of  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  church,  such  as  preaching,  teaching,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  so  forth.  All  of  these  elements  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  indigenous  church. 

The  self-governing  church  presents  one  of  the  strongest 
aspects  of  the  indigenous  church.  Self-governing  refers 
to  the  administration  and  governing  of  the  church  by  its 
own  members.  The  new  Christians  at  the  very  start  are 
taught  to  seek  guidance  from  the  New  Testament.  Whereas 
we  grant  that  there  are  many  approaches  in  church  work 
that  cannot  be  found  directly  in  the  New  Testament  such 
as  Sunday  schools,  men's  brotherhoods  and  so  forth,  the 
germs  for  church  government  are  within  the  New  Testament. 
The  officers,  discipline,  and  functions  are  given  in  the 
Scriptures.  As  these  Christians  are  taught  directly  from  the 
Word,  the  Baptist  missionary  must  not  be  surprised  if  this 
self-governing  church  takes  on  an  aspect  or  characteristic 
found  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary  must  not  be  surprised  to  discover  the  Christians 
finding  in  the  New  Testament  certain  fundamentals  of  the 
Methodist  and  the  Congregationalist  could  not  rightly  be 
shocked  if  they  find  their  Christians  acting  much  like  Ply¬ 
mouth  Brethren  under  certain  conditions.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  practically  all  denominations  insist  that  their  domi¬ 
nant  features  are  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  import- 
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ant  thing  is  that  this  self-governing  church  shall  be  a  New 
Testament  church.  If  the  principle  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
within  the  members  of  the  Bride  of  Christ  are  emphasized 
and  allowed  to  function,  we  will  have  the  New  Testament, 
self-governing  church. 

The  third  feature  of  the  indigenous  church — namely, 
the  self-propagating  church — is  perhaps  the  best  ther¬ 
mometer  over  a  period  of  time  to  test  whether  or  not  a 
church  is  truly  indigenous.  Self-propagation  of  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  church  very  simply  stated  is  the  multiplication  of  the 
baptized  believers  by  their  own  Holy  Spirit  initiative.  We 
ought  to  recognize  that  one  of  the  earliest  characteristics 
of  a  new  Christian  is  this  impulse  for  self-propagation.  In 
the  impetus  of  his  first  love  and  zeal  it  seems  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  hold  back  the  witnessing  of  the  new  born- 
again  believer.  This  is  greatly  to  be  desired  and  we  are 
continually  praising  God,  here  in  America  as  well  as  on 
the  foreign  mission  field,  because  of  this  characteristic 
wherein  new  Christians  witness  to  others  concerning  their 
faith  whereby  the  gospel  spreads  into  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  others. 

The  test,  however,  comes  after  a  period  of  years.  Have 
these  Christians  been  nurtured  and  developed  along  the 
line  of  a  continual  witness?  It  is  so  easy  to  stultify  and 
deaden  this  desire  and  outlet  of  Christian  zeal.  Satan  will 
use  all  methods  to  hinder  this  deadly  entrance  into  the 
battle  lines  of  evil  and  unbelieving  forces.  One  of  Satan’s 
most  effective  tools  against  this  formidable  weapon  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  to  have  the  missionary  continue  a  paternal 
direction  and  to  keep  to  himself  and  a  few  of  the  older 
members  under  his  particular  guidance  the  functions  of 
evangelism.  Unless  the  missionary  is  aware  of  this  subtle 
situation,  he  will  find  the  mission  churches  doing  much 
the  same  things  as  happen  here  in  America,  the  old  Chris¬ 
tians  settling  upon  their  lees,  letting  their  pastor  and  a 
few  in  the  church  carry  on  the  evangelistic  efforts,  efforts 
that  really  belong  to  every  member  of  the  church. 

If,  therefore,  the  missionary  can  be  aware  of  this  and 
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insist  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  self- 
propagating  evangelistic  efforts  of  the  church  shall  be  by 
the  nationals,  to  that  extent  will  the  church  continue  to 
grow  and  expand  and  spread  this  gospel  as  enthusiastically 
ten  years  after  its  first  beginning  as  it  did  during  the  first 
years.  Then  the  self-propagating  element  of  the  church  will 
reveal  itself  as  the  healthiest  element  of  the  three  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  indigenous  church. 

These  three  elements  are  interrelated.  A  good  self-gov¬ 
erning  church  is  glad  to  be  self-supporting  and  finds  the 
self-propagating  a  part  of  its  government.  Self-propagation 
in  itself  stimulates  self-support  and  self-government.  The 
self-support  element  forces  the  individuals  into  that  place 
where  they  insist  upon  self-government  and  realize  that 
self-propagation  is  a  basic  necessity  in  order  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  THE  INDIGENOUS  CHURCH 

During  this  past  year  a  missionary  administrator  from 
a  society  three  or  four  times  as  old  as  the  Conservative  Bap¬ 
tist  Foreign  Mission  Society  phoned  to  inquire  concerning 
books  that  deal  with  the  indigenous  approach  to  missions.  We 
were  mildly  surprised,  but  it  did  emphasize  the  desirability 
and  importance  of  a  bibliography  on  this  subject  of  the 
indigenous  method  in  missionary  work.  From  the  very 
beginning  we  have  been  keen  to  accumulate  whatever 
books  we  could  find  on  this  subject.  We  will  at  this  time 
recommend  certain  books  that  deal  with  this  matter. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  book  of  all  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  the  New  Testament  background  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  New  Testament  Order  for  Church  and  Mis¬ 
sion  by  Alec  Hay.  Written  by  a  missionary  with  a  lifetime 
experience  in  Argentina  and  first  printed  in  Buenos  Aires, 
this  book  is  now  being  reprinted  in  Europe. 

Two  books  by  Roland  Allen — Missionary  Methods:  St. 
Paul’s  or  Ours  and  The  Spontaneous  Expansion  of  the  Church 
deal  in  a  general  way  with  this  whole  theme  and  are  sec¬ 
ond  to  Hay’s  book  in  importance.  Other  general  books  are 
New  Buildings  on  Old  Foundations  by  J.  Merle  Davis,  Liv- 
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ing  as  Comrades  by  D.  J.  Fleming,  and  many  pamphlets 
produced  by  the  World  Dominion  Press.  These  pamphlets 
for  the  most  part  are  now  out  of  print,  but  are  very 
worthwhile  in  the  study  of  this  whole  subject  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  church. 

A  list  of  more  specific  books — that  is,  books  that  deal 
with  the  particular  experiences  of  missionaries  in  estab¬ 
lishing  indigenous  work — are:  The  Nevius  Plan  of  Mission 
Work  in  Korea  by  C.  A.  Clark;  Two-Fold  Growth  by  J. 
Herbert  Kane;  a  trilogy  which  deals  with  the  experiences 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission  among  the  Nosu  and  Lisu  in 
Yunnan  and  Sikang  are  Behind  the  Ranges  by  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  Taylor,  Nests  Above  the  Abyss  by  Isobel  Kuhn,  and 
Strong  Tower  by  A.  J.  Broomhall ;  Christ  and  Western  India 
by  Elizabeth  Hewat;  But  Thy  Right  Hand  by  John  Wesley 
Haley;  and  articles  that  are  periodically  appearing  in  the 
magazines  on  missions  such  as  the  World  Dominion  Press, 
and  the  International  Review  of  Missions. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  INDIGENOUS  CHURCH 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  program  which  a  missionary  might  follow  from  the 
beginning  through  to  the  establishment  of  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  or  indigenous  church.  This  plan  is  submitted  with 
the  realization  of  the  ease  of  sitting  at  a  desk  and  writing 
down  the  steps  involved  and  the  understanding  of  how  far 
this  plan  itself  may  be  from  the  actual  development  under 
given  conditions  that  a  missionary  may  face.  No  two  en¬ 
vironments  will  require  exactly  the  same  method  or  proce¬ 
dure.  We  are  thankful  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  limited 
to  one  mode.  The  versatility  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  of 
the  factors  which  perhaps  humans  are  slow  in  recognizing. 
There  is  no  situation  too  complex  or  too  difficult  for  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  always  has  a  solution.  Our  problem  is  to 
seek  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  each  and  every  array  of 
factors. 

Here  then  is  a  suggested  procedure,  formerly  submitted 
in  a  brochure  presented  to  the  Conservative  Baptist  For- 
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eisrn  Mission  Society  Board  entitled  Study  of  Indigenous 
Policies  and  Procedures.” 

1.  The  foreign  missionary  comes  with  the  gospel.  He 
plants  the  gospel  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  and  women. 

2.  This  gospel,  if  it  grows  and  bears  fruit,  will  normally 
induce  Christians  anywhere  to  gather  together  in  what  is 
known  as  the  New  Testament  church  with  a  simple  orga¬ 
nization.  The  material  needs  of  the  church  will  be  met  by 
the  members.  The  government  and  organization  of  the 
church  will  be  by  the  national  membership.  The  spread  of 
the  church  after  the  first  initial  efforts  of  the  missionary 
will  be  almost  wholly  the  result  of  the  local  church  members. 
If  the  gospel  has  done  its  work  in  the  life  and  heart  of  an 
individual,  that  one  will  be  pressing  forward  to  witness  to 
and  to  evangelize  those  who  have  not  accepted  Christ  in 
the  immediate  locality.  This  will  be  the  source  of  growth 
for  the  local  church. 

3.  WTien  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the  missionary 
changes  from  being  primarily  an  evangelist  to  being  a 
teacher  who  instructs  the  babes  in  Christ. 

4.  In  due  process  of  time  any  local  group  will  tluough 
the  New  Testament  teachings  absorb  the  knowledge  which 
will  enable  that  church  to  be  not  only  a  soul-winning 
church,  but  also  an  instructor  of  Christians  in  the  walk  of 
a  Christian  life. 

6.  When  this  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  a  church,  the  missionary  will  move  on  to  repeat  the 
same  procedure,  that  it,  to  plant  a  church  in  another  area. 

6.  Another  stage  will  be  reached  when  there  will  be 
enough  unit  local  churches  to  care  for  this  pushing-out  or 
spreading  process.  They  will  be  sending  their  own  flock  out 
into  the  unevangelized  areas  to  establish  the  new  churches. 
At  this  period,  the  missionary’s  main  function  will  be  that 
of  a  Bible  teacher  in  some  Bible  training  institution. 

7.  When  the  local  constituency  has  been  trained  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  take  over  the  teaching  function  of  the  Bible 
training  schools,  then  the  work  of  the  missionary  in  that 
field  is  finished. 
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8.  Institutions  will  find  their  place  in  the  church  plant¬ 
ing  and  growth  as  follows:  (a)  The  institutions  may  be 
hospitals,  clinics,  dispensaries,  leprosy  colonies,  sanatoriums, 
orphanages,  hostels,  old  folks’  homes,  schools,  agricultural 
projects,  etc.  (b)  The  more  any  institution  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  local  church,  the  sounder  will  be  its  foundation, 
(c)  The  less  foreign  funds  and  staff  are  used,  the  sooner 
will  the  institution  stand  without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  scaf¬ 
fold  as  an  integral  part  of  the  church,  (d)  Wherever  for¬ 
eign  staff  and  resources  are  used  in  establishing,  promoting 
and  continuing  an  institution  it  should  be  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  to  work  toward  a  goal  of  making  the  institution  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  foreign  support,  either  in  finances,  orga¬ 
nization,  or  incentive. 

Basically  and  initially  we  will  use  the  methods  of  the 
New  Testament  in  establishing  or  planting  the  church  in 
missionary  work.  There  are  other  methods — or  shall  we 
say  extra-New  Testament  methods,  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament — such  as  the  Sunday  School,  but  we  should  be 
able  to  analyze  these  and  discover  whether  they  are  anti- 
New  Testament  or  just  extra-New  Testament.  We  recognize 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  guide  men  and  women  through 
the  ages  to  adapt  according  to  environment  and  situation. 
Naturally  many  of  these  new  factors  will  not  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  For  instance,  we  believe  that  morphine 
and  opium  were  not  used  in  New  Testament  times,  and 
certainly  we  do  not  have,  therefore,  an  edict  in  the  New 
Testament — “thou  shalt  not  smoke  opium.’’  But  we  are 
sensitive  to  he  fact  that  the  smoking  of  opium  and  its 
results  are  opposed  to  the  New  Testament  teaching. 

A  Sunday  School,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  no  way  op¬ 
posed  to  the  New  Testament  unless  we  introduce  certain 
factors  and  procedures  which  might  become  anti-New 
Testament.  The  overall  Sunday  School  itself  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  revelation  for  these  later  days  and  is  of  real 
service  in  the  evangelizing  and  training  of  youth  in  the 
process  of  planting  the  church. 

It  would  be  well  to  point  out  an  interesting  factor,  that 
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if  the  New  Testament  church  had  not  been  indigenous  in 
its  method,  we  would  have  had  more  rules,  constitutions 
and  covenants,  specifically  outlined  within  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  itself.  Such  is  not  the  case  because  we  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  allows  for  latitude  which  the  indigenous 
method  will  need  under  varying  conditions. 

EXAMPLES  OF  INDIGENOUS  CHUBCHES 

In  the  time  that  is  left  for  the  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  would  be  profitable  to  discuss  specific  examples  of  in¬ 
digenous  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  out¬ 
standing  example  is  that  of  Korea.  A  certain  missionary 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  John  L.  Nevius,  after  some  years  of 
experimenting  in  China,  moved  to  Korea  and  began  a  mis¬ 
sionary  work  with  methods  that  revolutionized  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  missionary  procedure.  Briefly,  through  a  process 
of  Bible  schools  or  institutes  which  varied  in  length  from 
three  days  to  three  years  the  Christian  church  was  built 
and  established.  The  shorter  terms,  of  course,  were  mainly 
for  the  church  members.  The  longer  periods  were  for  the 
special  purpose  of  training  the  leaders.  The  missionaries 
did  not  pastor  the  churches.  New  areas  were  opened  by 
the  converts  settling  in  a  village  or  town  where  the  gospel 
was  not  being  proclaimed  and  by  their  witness  establishing 
a  new  center  which  eventually  would  become  another 
church.  The  secret  of  growth  was  entirely  through  the  in¬ 
struction  and  learning  from  the  New  Testament  with  its 
methods  and  procedure.  Today  the  Korean  church  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  indigenous  churches  in 
all  Christendom.  The  Nevius  Plan  of  Mission  Work  in  Korea 
by  C.  A.  Clark  tells  the  whole  story. 

The  trilogy  of  books  from  the  China  Inland  Mission 
give  the  story  of  indigenous  work  in  Yunnan  and  Sikang 
provinces  in  West  China.  J.  0.  Frazer  went  to  the  Lisu 
tribe  when  there  was  not  a  single  Christian.  The  story  of 
his  experiences  and  the  evolution  of  his  own  concepts  for 
missionary  work  as  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  is  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  narratives  we  have  in  missionary  annals. 

From  the  start  the  China  Inland  missionaries  refused 
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to  accept  any  foreig^i  resources  for  the  work.  They  gave 
themselves  to  the  preaching  and  teaching.  Beyond  this  every* 
thing  came  from  the  people.  Not  even  old  picture  post  cards 
were  allowed  to  be  distributed  free.  Everything  must  be 
paid  for.  No  medicines  were  given  free.  If  the  patient  was 
unable  to  pay,  the  missionaries  prayed.  They  called  upon 
the  church  to  pray,  but  no  foreign  help  was  given  other 
than  the  advice  and  prayer.  Material  aspects  such  as  medi¬ 
cines,  bandages  and  free  treatment  were  never  provided. 

Schooling  in  the  same  way  from  the  very  start  began 
with  Bible  institutes  where  for  about  a  week  or  longer 
the  representatives  from  the  various  Christian  villages 
would  learn  to  read  and  write.  They  in  turn  returned  to 
their  villages  and  taught  what  they  knew  to  their  fellow 
villagers.  There  were  no  pastors  paid  from  foreign  re¬ 
sources.  At  first  a  pastor  was  shared  among  several  vil¬ 
lages,  but  all  joined  together  in  the  support  of  the  work 
through  the  institution  of  harvest  festivals  where  the  offer¬ 
ings  were  divided  to  provide  for  the  care  of  general  pas¬ 
tors,  teachers  and  any  other  needs  of  the  church.  As  the 
Lord  was  given  His  tithe,  the  work  grew. 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  there  are  many  moun¬ 
tainsides  in  Yunnan  where  the  Lisu  are  100  percent  evan¬ 
gelized  and  all  without  the  aid  of  foreign  monies.  These 
books  give  an  excellent  detailed  illustration  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  self-support,  self-government,  and 
self-propagation. 

The  book  Two-Fold  Growth  by  J.  Herbert  Kane  and  But 
Thy  Right  Hand  by  John  Wesley  Haley  give  illustrations 
of  indigenous  work  being  implanted  upon  an  older  work 
which  had  not  at  first  followed  the  indigenous  principles. 
The  book  by  Kane  tells  of  a  situation  in  China.  The  Haley 
book  relates  a  development  in  Africa  in  Urundi  bordering 
the  Belgian  Congo.  The  latter  successful  experiment  of 
indigenous  work  was  by  Mr.  Haley  who  had  had  twenty- 
five  years  of  experience  in  South  Africa  with  the  old  non- 
indigenous  system.  He  moved  northward  to  Central  Africa 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  he  should  follow  the  New 
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Testament  procedures.  This  conviction  came  as  a  result 
of  the  failures  of  the  past.  The  story  of  his  successes  should 
encourage  any  missionary  group  to  follow  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  procedure. 

Other  illustrations  of  indigenous  work  which  by  care¬ 
ful  research  can  be  found  described  in  periodicals  are  the 
work  in  Madagascar,  the  successes  in  the  Lushai  Hills  bor¬ 
dering  Burma  and  Assam,  and  particularly  the  Sgaw  Karen 
work  of  Burma  as  started  by  the  Americans,  Abbott  and 
Carpenter.  Missionaries  Abbott  and  Carpenter,  because  of 
their  unswerving  convictions  that  this  indigenous  proce¬ 
dure  was  the  right  way,  were  dismissed  from  their  mis¬ 
sion.  They  carried  on,  however,  and  after  a  period  of  years 
were  welcomed  back  as  pioneers  and  heroes  in  missionary 
methods  by  their  own  Baptist  group. 

The  contrast  of  the  Sgaw  Karen  work  around  Bassein 
in  Burma  with  the  Sgaw  Karen  work  in  Moulmein  and 
Toungo  areas  is  a  living  and  historical  witness  of  the  value 
of  the  right  way  and  the  dangers  of  the  wrong  way.  With 
literature  relating  to  indigenous-church-planting  so  available 
in  this  enlightened  day  and  age,  it  is  our  conviction  that 
there  is  no  excuse  why  young  men  and  women  preparing 
to  go  to  the  mission  fields  should  not  be  indoctrinated  dur¬ 
ing  their  school  days  that  they  may  go  forth  girded  with 
the  right  intellectual  armor  and  spiritual  background  to 
follow  the  methods  used  by  our  guide-book,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 
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THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.  By  John  F. 

Walvoord.  Van  Kampen  Press, 
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Dr.  Walvoord,  President  and 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
at  Dallas  Theological  Seminary, 
indicates  that  the  material  of  his 
book  has  been  the  basis  of  his 
course  in  Pneumatology.  These 
lectures  were  published  first  as 
a  series  of  articles  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  beginning  in  April,  1940, 
then  in  book  form  in  1943  under 
the  title  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  present  volume 
is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  for¬ 
mer  book.  The  revisions  have  been 
in  the  way  of  additional  material, 
elaborations  of  points  formerly 
obscure,  and  rearrangement  of 
certain  sections  and  portions. 
Having  carefully  read  both  vol¬ 
umes,  the  reviewer  believes  the 
changes  have  been  warranted  and 
have  added  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  work. 

The  subtitle  notes  that  the  book 
is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Person  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  author  fulfills  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  treating  every  facet  of 
this  vital  doctrine.  The  book  is 
divided  into  seven  parts  and 
twenty-six  chapters,  the  last  being 
a  splendid  and  discerning  con¬ 
densation  of  the  history  of  the 
doctrine.  The  table  of  contents 


alone  covers  twelve  pages.  Over 
1400  Scripture  citations  are  used 
and  these  are  not  included  with¬ 
out  relevance.  Complementing  the 
Scriptural  index  is  a  full  topical 
index.  The  fine  bibliography  cov¬ 
ers  some  100  titles. 

Dr.  Walvoord  divides  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  material  into  six  parts:  the 
first  treats  the  Person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  remaining 
sections  deal  with  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  chronological 
sequence  from  eternity  past 
through  the  millennial  kingdom 
of  Christ.  In  the  first  part  the 
personality  and  undiminished  deity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  clearly 
set  forth.  Then  the  typology  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  discussed  under 
nine  figures.  Since  Zechariah  4  is 
the  norm  passage  for  taking  oil 
as  a  type  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
might  have  been  added  in  pages 
21  and  22,  although  it  is  found  on 
page  6  of  the  text. 

A  fine  treatment  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  work  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — creating,  revealing,  inspir¬ 
ing,  and  ministering  to  man — is 
found  in  part  three.  Here  is  an 
emphasis  which  students  will  find 
unusual  because  lacking  in  works 
on  this  subject.  There  may  be 
some  who  will  question  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  material  in  pages 
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82  ff.,  68,  66-69.  and  77  to  th« 
Old  TMtamont,  sinca  the  heed- 
iniT  1*  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  author 
is  Justified  in  his  arrangement 
for  the  sake  of  complementing  the 
Old  Testament  with  that  of  the 
New.  to  brinir  out  both  the  simi¬ 
larities  as  well  as  the  broadened 
scope  of  the  New. 

We  are  liring  in  days  when 
much  of  the  Gospels  is  a  closed 
book  to  the  majority  of  Christ¬ 
ians.  Dr.  Walyoord  treats  in  part 
three  the  Holy  Spirit's  relation 
to  Christ  with  fine  discrimination 
because  of  a  well-founded  dis- 
pensational  approach  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  because  of  a  rever¬ 
ent  sense  of  the  proprieties.  Some 
recent  discussions  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  have  outragfed  Christian 
sensibilities.  Our  author  carefully 
avoids  the  Scylla  of  Romanism 
and  the  Charybdis  of  Unitarian- 
ism. 

Part  four  covers  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  salvation.  The 
author  shows  his  theological  com¬ 
petence  throughout  the  volume, 
but  perhaps  nowhere  more  than 
in  his  discussion  and  defense  of 
efficacious  grace.  He  manifests 
ability  to  discriminate  between 
the  views  of  theologians,  while 
adhering  to  his  own  theological 
viewpoint  based  on  Scripture  tes¬ 
timony.  His  treatment  of  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  un¬ 
usually  clear,  and  avoids  the  ex¬ 
tremes  which  customarily  accom¬ 
pany  such  a  discussion.  Dr.  Wal- 
voord  proves  from  Scripture  that 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
characteries  only  the  period  from 
Pentecost  to  the  rapture.  Where. 


then,  is  there  room  for  the  Church 
in  Uie  Old  Testament?  We  ask 
our  non-dispensational  friends.  The 
indwelling  and  sealing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  conclude  this  portion. 
Utmost  care  is  exercised  not  to 
implicate  these  gracious  minis¬ 
tries  of  the  Spirit  with  any  meri¬ 
torious  work  or  worica  of  man. 

The  longest  section  of  the  book 
is  that  on  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  believer.  Three  chap¬ 
ters  are  occupied  with  spiritual 
gifts  and  three  chapters  with  the 
filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
these  much  contested  areas  Dr. 
Walvoord  maintains  his  reserve 
and  irenical  outlook,  but  care¬ 
fully  and  staunchly  states  his 
position.  Spiritual  gifts  are.  first 
of  all.  correctly  defined  as  to 
their  nature,  then  a  distinction 
is  drawn  between  the  permanent 
and  the  temporary  charismata. 
With  reference  to  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  there  are  men  (Dr. 
Ironside,  for  instance)  who  would 
not  confine  prophecy  to  foretell¬ 
ing  alone.  Such  activity  was  only 
a  part  of  Old  Testament  prop¬ 
hecy.  Foretelling  in  the  New  Test¬ 
ament  did  cease  with  the  close 
of  the  canon.  If  the  gift  of  prop¬ 
hecy  (in  view  of  1  Cor.  14:3.  4. 
24.  26.  39)  be  equivalent  to  the 
ministry  of  the  new  covenant, 
then  it  is  held  by  them  as  still 
in  force.  However,  the  author  has 
made  out  a  good  case  for  his 
position.  He  is  doubtless  correct 
in  understanding  the  gift  of  ton¬ 
gues  as  meaning  actual  languages 
and  not  mere  rapturous  and  ecs¬ 
tatic  utterances  (contra  Campbell 
Morgan  and  others). 

Nothing  in  the  volume  is  more 
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satiafyinff  or  practical  than  the 
material  on  the  nature,  conditions, 
and  results  of  the  fllliniT  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Throughout  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  influence  of  Dr.  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer  of  blessed  memory 
(the  beloved  mentor  of  the  author 
and  the  reviewer)  is  evident.  But 
Dr.  Walvoord  is  no  echo;  he  is  a 
voice.  And  his  word  will  be 
heeded,  because  he  bases  each  po¬ 
sition  upon  clear  thinking  in  the 
Scripture,  with  use  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  language.  He  who  has  not 
read  on  the  subject  can  scarcely 
be  aware  of  the  many  pitfalls 
the  author  has  avoided.  The  sec¬ 
tion  on  walking  by  the  Spirit  is 
very  satisfying  and  helpful.  It 
will  repay  rereading. 

Part  six  of  the  work  has  a 
treatment  of  the  Eschatology  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  tribula¬ 
tion  and  the  millennium.  Dr.  Wal¬ 
voord  is  an  avowed  premillennial- 
ist,  and  this  persuasion  enables 
him  to  see  in  proper  perspective 
the  future  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  earth  after  the  rapture. 
The  last  part  of  the  volume  is 
the  historical,  tracing  the  doc¬ 
trine  from  the  ante-Nicene  period 
to  modem  times. 

Those  who  read  this  volume 
with  care  (and  it  cannot  be  read 
hurriedly)  will  find  here  clarity 
of  thought,  lucidity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  saneness  of  position,  and 
BiUical  doctrine  throughout.  This 
comprehensive  text  will  remain 
for  long  a  standard  work  in  its 
field. 

C.  L.  Feinberg, 
Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  PATTERN  OF  GOD*S 
TRUTH.  By  Frank  E.  Gaebelein. 
Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  1954.  118  pp.  $2A0. 

The  author  of  Christian  Educa- 
thm  in  a  Democracy,  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  milestone  in  the  field  of 
Christian  education,  has  here  pro¬ 
duced  a  worthy  sequel  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  integration 
in  (Christian  education.  Delivered 
as  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 
as  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Me¬ 
morial  Lectures  at  Dallas  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  and  later  as  the 
Lectures  on  Christian  Thought  and 
Ministry  at  the  Conservative  Bap¬ 
tist  Theological  Seminary  at  Den¬ 
ver,  the  four  chapters  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  constitute  a  challenge  to 
Christian  education  at  every  leveL 
Accepting  as  a  premise  that  all 
truth  is  God’s  truth  and  is  revealed 
in  the  natural  world,  in  Christ, 
and  preeminently  in  the  Bible,  Dr. 
Gaebelein  presents  the  case  integ¬ 
rating  Christian  truth  into  all 
phases  of  Christian  education.  This 
first  of  all  eliminates  the  division 
of  truth  into  sacred  and  secular. 
Every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of 
education  has  its  relation  to  Chris¬ 
tian  truth.  In  a  truly  CHiristian 
philosophy  of  education  there  is 
demand  for  the  integration  of 
Biblical  truth  into  all  subjects  of 
education.  This  is  accomplished 
not  by  dragging  in  spiritual  appli¬ 
cations  or  injecting  Biblical  revel¬ 
ation  as  a  foreign  element  but 
rather  by  showing  every  subject 
has  Christian  truth  as  an  integral 
part.  He  therefore  suggests  that 
Bible  be  taught  not  only  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  technical  subject,  but  that 
teachers  of  any  subject  should 
also  be  teachers  of  the  Bible. 
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Dr.  Gaebelein  does  not  leave  his 
principles  in  the  realm  of  theory, 
but  as  an  experienced  educator 
relates  Christian  truth  to  subjects 
as  mathematics,  literature,  and  the 
fine  arts.  Important  point,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  Christian  education 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  Chris- 
itan  teachers  who  are  theolofiric- 
ally,  spiritually,  and  intellectually 
equipped  to  execute  their  task. 

One  of  the  most  searching  chap¬ 
ters  is  the  fourth  on  “Truth  Be¬ 
yond  the  Classroom.'’  It  is  in 
extra-curricular  areas  that  most 
Christian  schools  fail.  The  author 
relates  the  pattern  of  God’s  truth 
as  it  relates  to  discipline,  to 
chapel  programs,  and  to  promo¬ 
tion  of  Christian  education.  The 
appendix  is  a  trenchant  analysis 
of  the  need  for  more  emphasis  on 
the  grade  school  level.  As  Gaebe¬ 
lein  expresses  it,  .  .  evangelical 
Christian  education  is  top-heavy. 
It  is  like  an  inverted  pyramid, 
resting  upon  its  smallest  point. 
.  .  .  For  many  years  the  lion’s 
share  of  support  has  gone  to  the 
colleges,  Bible  institutes,  and  the¬ 
ological  seminaries.  But  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  this  super¬ 
structure  rests  has  been  neg¬ 
lected.  His  appeal  is  for  more  at¬ 
tention  to  Christian  grade  schools. 

Here  is  a  volume  for  educators, 
teachers,  pastors,  and  Christian 
parents.  It  is  written  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  think  critically 
and  constructively,  couched  in 
langfuage  a  layman  can  under¬ 
stand.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Gaebelein  for  another  forward 
step  in  solving  the  problem  of 
effective  Christian  education. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 


DANIEL  AND  THE  LATTER 

DAYS.  By  Robert  D.  Culver. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 

1954.  $2.50. 

While  the  Book  of  Daniel  has 
attracted  Biblical  expositors  for 
many  centuries  and  inspired  hun¬ 
dreds  of  expositions,  the  need  for 
new  treatments  continues.  The 
present  work  by  Professor  Robert 
D.  Culver  deserves  high  com¬ 
mendation  as  the  best  recent  work 
on  Daniel  from  the  premillennial 
point  of  view.  It  is  written  objec¬ 
tively,  with  careful  scholarship 
and  documentation.  The  author  is 
well  read,  balanced  in  judgment, 
and  bases  his  exegetical  portions 
on  his  own  study  of  the  original 
languages.  Here  is  a  work  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
reverent  student  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  regardless  of  millennial 
point  of  view.  It  will  prove  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  to  premillena- 
rians. 

The  plan  of  the  volume  includes 
first  a  careful  survey  of  premil- 
lennialism  with  marshalling  of 
proofs  for  this  system  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  second  and  major  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book  is  the  analysis  of 
Daniel  which  is  presented  with 
rare  skill  and  insight.  Two  ap¬ 
pendices  conclude  the  volume  in 
addition  to  an  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

In  his  opening  chapter  of  the 
premillennial  view,  the  author  en¬ 
deavors  to  present  the  essentials 
of  premillennialism  as  found  in 
Scripture.  The  millennium  is  de¬ 
fined  as  “the  period  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust,’’  and  as  “the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Satan’s  imprisonment’’ 
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(pp.  27-34).  He  further  defines  the 
period  as  “an  initial  sta^e  in  the 
everlastinf'  kingdom  of  Christ, 
(2)  a  period  begrun  by  the  visible 
return  of  Christ  in  glory  to  judge 
and  rule  the  nations,  (3)  a  period 
closed  by  the  final  eradication  of 
all  evil  from  God's  universe  at 
the  final  judgment  of  the  wicked” 
(pp.  35-59).  He  concludes  his 
study  of  premillennialism  by  point¬ 
ing  to  a  future  “personal  Anti¬ 
christ”  to  “appear  near  the  close 
of  the  present  age.”  He  finds  that 
the  period  of  Antichrist  will  be 
“a  period  of  great  tribulation  for 
Israel  .  .  .  from  which  deliverance 
will  be  provided  by  Christ  at  His 
coming.”  He  also  finds  many 
prophecies  predicting  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Israel  to  be  followed  by 
the  millennium  (pp.  60-92).  The 
presentation  of  premillennialism, 
while  obviously  limited  to  an  out¬ 
line,  is  packed  with  solid  argu¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

The  author  limits  the  area  of 
premillennialism  to  Eschatology. 
He  states,  “I  insist  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  millennium  in  both  the 
Bible  and  history  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  essentially  a  question  of 
eschatology,  and  it  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  so”  (p.  20). 
While  Professor  Culver  is  correct 
that  “there  is  no  necessary  con¬ 
nection”  of  premillennial  contro¬ 
versy  with  some  aspects  of  the¬ 
ology,  he  has  underestimated  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  premillen¬ 
nial  doctrine.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  establish  “necessary  connec¬ 
tion”  to  prove  sigrnificant  influence. 
Though  Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
ism  do  not  affect  certain  areas 


such  as  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  neverthe¬ 
less  they  do  profoundly  influence 
other  aspects.  So  premillennialism 
has  its  important  influence  out¬ 
side  of  Eschatology,  especially  in 
Elcclesiologry,  though  remaining 
principally  an  eschatological  argu¬ 
ment. 

In  his  treatment  of  premillcnnial- 
ism,  the  author  espouses  neither 
the  approach  of  covenant  theology 
nor  that  of  the  dispensationalist, 
but  remains  aloof  from  either 
commitment.  He  also  disavows 
any  judgment  in  the  question  of 
pretribulationism  as  opposed  to 
midtribulationism  or  posttribula- 
tionism,  holding  that  Scripture  is 
not  clear  on  this  issue  and  that 
determination  of  which  is  right  is 
not  essential  to  premillennialism. 
Even  ardent  exponents  of  any  one 
of  these  views  would  agree  that 
a  definite  position  on  this  matter 
is  not  vital  to  the  exposition  of 
Daniel  though  many  have  more 
conviction  on  this  point  than  Pro¬ 
fessor  Culver.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  the  author  leaves 
unresolved  the  obvious  problem  of 
“imminency”  in  regard  to  the 
Lord’s  return  at  the  end  of  the 
definite  future  seven-year  period 
predicted  by  Daniel,  which  makes 
imminency  impossible. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
restatements  of  the  basic  doc¬ 
trines  of  premillennialism  is  well 
done  and  most  readers  will  find  it 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  field. 
Premillenarians  who  disagree  on 
details  of  his  presentation  will  And 
the  argument  generally  satisfac¬ 
tory. 
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The  hiffh  point  of  exeellenee  ia 
reached  in  the  volume  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
itself.  Here  the  author  is  at  his 
best  and  his  findings  should  chal¬ 
lenge  even  ardent  opponents  to 
careful  study  of  his  presentation. 
Premillenarians  will  find  a  solid 
and  scholarly  exposition  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  future  fulfillment  of  the 
last  seven  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of 
seventy  sevens  to  be  followed  by 
the  millennial  kingdom.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  view  of  a  parenthesis 
between  the  end  of  the  sixty-ninth 
seven  and  the  seventieth  seven. 
Instead  of  being  built  upon  dis- 
pensational  presuppositions,  as  is 
sometimes  the  approach  the  author 
accomplishes  the  support  of  his 
view  from  the  exegesis  of  Daniel 
itself,  showing  that  a  futuristic 
view  of  the  last  seven  is  the  only 
one  which  allows  for  any  reason¬ 
able  fulfillment. 

Of  interest  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  is  an  outline 
somewhat  different  from  the  usual 
approach.  Instead  of  the  usual 
bifurcation  of  Daniel  between 
chapters  six  and  seven.  Professor 
Culver  finds  three  principal  divi¬ 
sions  based  on  the  two  languages 
used  in  Daniel:  (1)  “Historical 
introduction  (l:l-2:4,  Hebrew  sec¬ 
tion);  (2)  “The  Nations  of  the 
World — ^their  Character,  Relation, 
Succession,  Destiny,  etc.,’’  (2:6-7: 
28,  Aramaic  section);  (S)  The 
Nation  of  Israel — its  Relation  to 
Gentile  Dominion  and  its  Future 
in  the  Plan  of  God’’  (8:1-12:13, 
Hebrew  section).  He  gives  Auber- 
len  credit  for  starting  his  think¬ 
ing  in  this  direction.  The  new  ap¬ 
proach  has  much  to  commend  it¬ 


self  and  readers  wrill  find  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  pros  and  eons  on 
this  issue  of  real  interest. 

The  first  of  the  concluding  ap¬ 
pendices  deals  with  the  “Time  and 
Extent  of  the  Coming  World  Dis¬ 
solution.”  Professor  Culver  takes 
the  rather  unusual  position  that 
the  earth  will  be  destroyed  by 
fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  mil¬ 
lennium  instead  of  at  the  end,  a 
view  which  he  admits  has  few  ad¬ 
herents  aside  from  George  N.  H. 
Peters.  The  material  as  presented 
constitutes  a  drastic  abridgement 
of  the  original  manuscript  on  this 
point,  according  to  the  author. 
Most  readers  will  find  it  somewhat 
unusual  for  the  author  to  press 
this  novel  argument,  while  at  the 
same  time  declaring  such  issues 
as  pretribulationism  as  unimpor¬ 
tant  and  obscure.  We  are  indebted 
to  Professor  Culver,  however,  for 
the  compilation  of  evidence  to 
the  point  that  there  will  be  dras¬ 
tic  judgments  at  the  beginning  of 
the  millennium,  a  fact  often  over¬ 
looked. 

The  final  appendix  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  various  views  on  the  mil¬ 
lennium  which  is  most  helpful 
and  constructive.  The  biUiography 
is  extensive  and  will  interest  all 
students  of  premillennialism. 

This  volume  is  recommended  as 
one  of  the  significant  premillennial 
and  exegetical  volumes  of  the 
year.  The  author  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  high  level  of  the 
discussion  and  the  original  schol¬ 
arship  evident  throughout  the 
book. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 
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THE  SERVANT.MESSIAH.  By  T. 
W.  Hanson.  Cambridge  Unirer- 
tity  PreM,  New  York,  1963.  104 

pp.  $2.00. 

Originally  giren  as  the  Shaffer 
Lecture!  for  1939  at  Yale  Unirer- 
sity  Divinity  School  and  later  re¬ 
vised  for  use  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  this  volume  presents 
as  the  thesis  of  the  author,  ‘‘the 
fundamental  contradiction  between 
the  Jewish  Messianic  hope  and 
Jesus’  conviction  concerning  his 
own  ministry.”  The  main  thought 
of  the  book  is  that  Jesus  essen¬ 
tially  contradicted  the  Jewish  Mes¬ 
sianic  hope  and  that  His  death  re¬ 
placed  the  “legal  religion”  with 
“the  Gospel.”  Written  largely  from 
the  viewpoint  of  modem  liberal 
theology,  the  author  nevertheless 
defends  stoutly  the  actual  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  as  the  only  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  concept  that  the 
resurrection  was  “the  most  gigan¬ 
tic  and  successful  swindle  in  hu¬ 
man  history” — which  to  the  author 
is  unthinkable. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  SCRUTINY 
OF  RELIGION.  By  C.  J.  Du- 
casse.  The  Ronald  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1963.  441  pp. 
$4.60. 

Developed  from  the  author’s 
lectures  on  philosophy  of  religion 
at  Brown  University  where  he  is 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  this  vol¬ 
ume  attempts  the  analysis  of  re¬ 
ligion  from  the  philosophical  point 
of  view.  The  author  steers  a  mid¬ 
dle  course  between  anti-religion 
and  pro-religion,  achieving  a  neu¬ 
trality  in  the  form  of  a  natural¬ 
istic  and  psychological  religion. 


in  his  separation  of  theism  from 
religion — religion  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  require  theism,  and  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  theism  from  Christian¬ 
ity.  He  also  finds  polytheism  more 
plausible  than  monotheism. 

Within  the  framework  of  the 
author’s  purpose  and  beliefs  the 
work  is  rather  complete,  dealing 
with  most  aspects  of  the  subject 
which  the  reader  would  expect  to 
be  included.  Religion  is  defined 
by  its  functions  which  include  be¬ 
liefs,  social  function,  and  conduct. 
Of  special  interest  is  his  discus¬ 
sion  on  Satan  in  Chapter  XI,  in 
which  he  points  out  that  belief  in 
Satan  logically  is  the  same  as 
belief  in  God,  but  that  both  rest 
on  evidence  and  are  no  stronger 
than  the  evidence.  Prayer  is  con¬ 
sidered  mostly  a  psychological  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  life  story  of  Reverend 
George  Muller  and  his  remarkable 
answer  to  prayer  is  accounted  for 
on  naturalistic  grounds. 

Closing  the  book  is  a  chapter 
on  “Life  After  Death,”  in  which 
the  author  holds  that  survival  is 
“not  inherently  religious”  and 
neither  the  possibility  nor  impossi¬ 
bility  of  survival  can  in  the  last 
analysis  be  proved.  If  survival 
takes  place,  it  may  take  one  of 
the  following  forms:  the  form  of 
“changeless  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness,”  an  existence  comparaMe  to 
the  experience  of  a  dream,  a  state 
of  “reflective  reminiscence,”  a 
state  of  “creative  activity,”  or  the 
possibility  of  rebirth  into  another 
material  body.  While  the  total  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  book  is  philosophic¬ 
ally  pursued  with  considerable 
ability,  the  conclusions  never  rise 
above  naturalism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THEOLOGY. 

By  John  Christian  Wenger.  Her¬ 
ald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  1964. 

418  pp.  $4.00. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  work 
on  Systematic  Theology  which  is 
Biblical  and  founded  upon  a  true 
doctrine  of  verbal  and  plenary  in¬ 
spiration.  This  volume  will  take 
its  place  among  the  few  evangel¬ 
ical  twentieth-century  theologies 
such  as  those  of  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer,  Henry  C.  Thiessen,  Louis 
Berkhof,  and  P.  B.  Fitzwater 
which  are  founded  upon  faith  in 
the  Bible  as  infallibly  authorita¬ 
tive.  The  present  volume  is  his¬ 
torical,  also,  as  the  first  major 
attempt  to  issue  a  theology  in 
English  containing  the  Mennonite 
system  of  theology.  The  author  is 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Phil¬ 
osophy  at  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary  and  is  writing  the  vol¬ 
ume  at  the  request  of  the  Men¬ 
nonite  Publication  Board. 

The  work  reveals  that  the  au*- 
thor  is  a  lucid  thinker  and  writer, 
capable  of  compiling  facts  in  an 
interesting  yet  abbreviated  form 
with  very  full  footnotes  indicating 
Scriptural  proof  or  citation  of 
quoted  works.  The  author  is  widely 
read  which  gives  his  presentation 
a  balanced  presentation.  The  work 
is  essentially  a  Biblical  theology 
because  of  its  emphasis  upon  Bib¬ 
lical  proofs  and  teachings. 

Major  divisions  of  the  book  in¬ 
clude  a  well  orgranized  Prolego¬ 
mena  which  contains  among  other 
things  a  wisely  chosen  list  of  rep¬ 
resentative  theological  works  of 
importance.  The  main  portion  of 
the  theology  is  divided  into  five 
parts:  I.  God  as  Creator;  II.  God 


as  Revealed;  III.  God  as  Redeem¬ 
er;  IV.  God  as  Sanctifier;  V.  God 
as  all  in  all.  Six  appendices  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Dordrecht  Confession 
of  Faith,  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  the  Christian  in  relation  to 
peace,  war,  military  service,  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  etc.,  conclude 
the  work. 

While  the  author’s  outline  of 
theology  is  somewhat  original 
and  at  first  glance  inadequate,  he 
manages  to  weave  in  practically 
all  conventional  doctrinal  discus¬ 
sions  which  could  be  expected  in 
a  one-volume  theology.  Difficult 
and  complicated  problems  are 
often  reduced  to  simple  formulas, 
but  are  nevertheless  mentioned 
and  treated  briefly.  In  general  the 
author  follows  an  evangelical  and 
conservative  type  of  Biblical  the¬ 
ology  comparable  to  the  work  of 
Berkhof,  with  variations  where 
Mennonite  beliefs  come  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Reformed  faith  as 
commonly  held  by  Calvinists.  The 
author  is  nearer  the  Calvinistic 
position  than  the  Arminian  in 
many  respects.  He  has  a  fine  sec¬ 
tion  on  assurance  and  believes  in 
divine  preservation  of  the  believer. 
He  denies,  however,  security  in  the 
Calvinistic  sense. 

In  keeping  with  Mennonite  the¬ 
ology  the  author  is  amillennial 
and  his  treatment  and  support  of 
this  doctrine  is  outstanding.  His 
section  on  millennialism  begins 
with  a  summary  of  premillennial- 
ism  which  is  objective  and  fair. 
In  his  treatment  of  dispensational- 
ism,  however,  the  author  slips  a 
bit  from  his  usual  factual  presen¬ 
tation  and  his  definition  of  dis- 
pensational  theology  contains  a 
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number  of  slanted  statements.  He 
finds  that  dispensationalism  teaches 
more  than  one  way  of  salvation — 
an  accusation  which  dispensation- 
alists  have  refuted  ad  nauseam. 
He  also  finds  that  dispensation- 
alists  deny  that  the  cross  was 
predetermined  and  prophesied  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  is  an¬ 
other  misrepresentation.  He  re¬ 
peats  also  the  chargre  that  dispen¬ 
sationalism  holds  the  church  as  a 
“mere  parenthesis” — dispensation- 
alists  never  refer  to  it  in  these 
depreciative  terms.  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  an  amillenarian 
to  present  dispensationalism  in  a 
83mipathetic  light,  and  the  review¬ 
er  is  inclined  to  ignore  this  se- 
tion  in  favor  of  the  fine  approach 
of  the  volume  as  a  whole. 

This  volume  is  recommended  as 
the  best  Mennonite  theology  avail¬ 
able  and  a  constructive  addition  to 
any  evangelical  library,  especially 
for  discerning  readers. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

APOSTLES  OF  DISCORD.  By 

Ralph  Lord  Roy.  The  Beacon 

Press,  Boston,  1953.  437  pp. 

$3.76. 

One  of  the  strikingly  obvious 
characteristics  of  our  times  is 
the  “confusion  of  tongues”  ideo¬ 
logically,  politically,  economically, 
and  religiously.  Strangely,  in 
Christian  circles  to  the  majority 
group  the  minority  so  frequently 
is  conceived  of  as  “ignorant,”  “vo¬ 
ciferous,”  “noisy,”  “misdirected,” 
“bigotixl.”  Apostles  of  Discord  is 
a  volume  which  undertakes  to 
run  the  intricate  threads  of  nu¬ 
merous  minority  groups  which  are 
deemed  “bigoted”  and  “discordant” 


in  relation  to  their  respective  ma¬ 
jority  counterparts. 

But  the  terms  are  relative.  “Dis¬ 
cordant”  with  respect  to  what? 
“Bigoted”  with  respect  to  what? 
No  doubt  is  left  that  for  the 
author  the  norm  is  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  within  the  framework  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  For  the 
author  the  norm  also  seems  to  in¬ 
clude  the  social  gospel,  the  United 
Nations,  UNESCO,  etc. — the  nec¬ 
essary  ingredients  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Liberalism’s  better  world. 
Neo-orthodoxy  is  more  respectable. 

Most  of  the  book  is  directed  to¬ 
ward  problems  arising  out  of  the 
basic  clash  between  “liberalism” 
of  the  extreme  and  moderate  type 
on  the  one  hand  and  “fundament¬ 
alism”  in  its  various  expressions 
on  the  other.  Roy  recognizes  as 
fundamentalists  those  who  rest 
“their  case  upon  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Bible  ...  in  the 
belief  that  the  Bible  is  the  infalli¬ 
ble  Word  of  God,  the  only  abso¬ 
lute  rule  for  faith  and  morals.” 
Here  we  note  the  similarity  to  the 
words  of  the  Westminister  Con¬ 
fession.  Since  Roy’s  book  seeks  to 
identify  and  analyze  discordant 
elements,  and  if  “discordant” 
fundamentalists  are  so  to  be  iden¬ 
tified,  it  would  appear  that  the 
defection  lies  with  the  majority. 

Roy’s  heaviest  barrage  is  leveled 
against  the  rival  American  and 
International  Councils  of  Churches, 
whose  leadership  is  clearly  por¬ 
trayed  as  “ministers  of  hate.”  In 
the  development  no  distinction  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  drawn  between  hatred 
toward  individuals  and  doctrinal 
defection.  The  author  quotes  from 
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numerous  sources  in  his  attacks, 
but  it  appears  that  the  device  of 
"gruilt  by  association”  does  not 
leave  him  without  spot. 

The  gallery  of  discordants  is  not 
limited  to  fundamentalists,  how¬ 
ever.  The  reader  is  introduced  to 
such  organizations  as  J.  W.  Fi- 
fleld’s  anti-socialistic  Spiritual 
Mobilization  and  the  anti-Catholic 
Protestants  and  Others  United. 
An  interesting  interlocking  of 
membership  and  directorates  is 
noted  among  the  liberals  largely 
associated  with  these  groups. 
Their  leading  sin  appears  to  be 
being  a  strong  voiced  minority 
forcefully  attacking  specific  trends 
out  of  harmony  with  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  and  other  strong  trends  with¬ 
in  the  liberal  camp.  In  some  cases 
individuals  identified  with  these 
groups  actually  appear  to  be  ex¬ 
cused,  and  certainly  all  are  treated 
with  a  lighter  pen  than  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  “ministers  of  hate.” 

The  Circuit  Riders,  Inc.,  of  the 
Methodist  church  are  described 
with  such  terms  as  “extremists,” 
“malcontents,”  “controversial” 
while  the  treatment  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Federation  for  Social  Action 
almost  becomes  an  apology. 

Other  minority  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals  includes  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith,  Gerald  Winrod,  the  Anglo- 
Israelites,  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals,  and  Christ  Mission, 
Inc. 

The  bibliography  and  footnoting 
of  this  work  are  extensive,  being 
combined  according  to  chapter  di¬ 
visions  in  the  back  of  the  volume. 
The  vohiane  will  be  for  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  an  amazing  expose  of 


the  multitude  of  “religious”  fac¬ 
tions  and  ideologies,  with  inter¬ 
related  strifes  and  prejudices.  The 
volume  has  a  fundamental  bias 
against  conservative  evangelical 
Christianity.  While  the  author 
protests  his  endeavor  to  be  fair, 
a  consistent  reader  of  some  of  his 
sources  will  note  a  distinct  slant 
in  the  selection  of  material  in 
some  cases.  In  any  event,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  in  a  battle  where 
the  issues  are  so  important  there 
actually  exists  so  much  “dirty 
wash”  which  can  be  used  to  obtain 
objectives. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  WORUFS  REUGIONS.  By 
J.  N.  D.  Anderson,  editor.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
208  pp.  |2JiO. 

This  title  first  appeared  in 
July,  1960,  as  a  British  Inter-Var¬ 
sity  publication.  Demand  necessi¬ 
tated  a  second  edition  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  present  volume 
marks  its  appearance,  with  some 
revisions,  by  the  present  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher. 

The  aim  of  the  volume,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  foreword,  is  an  “at> 
tempt  ...  to  summarize  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  teaching  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  non-Christian  re¬ 
ligions  and  to  give  some  appreci¬ 
ation  of  what  they  mean  in  the 
thought  and  lives  of  their  adher¬ 
ents.”  J.  N.  D.  Anderson,  the  con¬ 
tributor  of  the  section  on  Islam, 
is  the  editor.  Other  religions 
treated  are  Animism,  Judaism, 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Shinto,  and 
Confucianism. 

Each  section  is  contributed  by 
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an  author  who  has  studied  and 
had  experience  in  the  area  of  the 
relisrion  of  which  he  undertakes 
to  write.  Each  author  writes  from 
a  distinctly  Christian  point  of 
view.  The  tmiqueness  of  the  “God- 
revealed'*  srospel  of  Christ  is  not 
lost  in  attempts  to  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  objective  as  to  admit  es¬ 
sential  worth  of  non-Christian  re¬ 
ligions.  The  writer  on  Judaism 
recog^iizes  its  unique  non-Chris- 
tion  status  ‘‘insofar  as  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  world  depends  upon 
the  coming:  of  Israel’s  Messiah.” 

In  very  interesting  and  non¬ 
technical  fashion,  without  an  at¬ 
tempted  standardized  pattern  of 
development,  each  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  has  succeeded  in  presenting 
in  a  relatively  small  scope  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  origin  and  content  of 
the  religions  as  wells  as  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fanaticism  with  which 
the  devotees  adhere  to  them.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  Islam 
fervor  and  social  and  moral  fac¬ 
tors  are  dwelt  upon. 

For  days  in  which  relig^ious 
blocs  feature  in  international  af¬ 
fairs,  here  is  a  volume  which  will 
give  something  of  an  insight  into 
the  religious  mind  and  philosophy 
of  large  areas  of  population.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  such  as  to 
appeal  to  the  lay  Christian  as 
well  as  the  ministerial  student  or 
pastor.  R.  A.  Renfer 

GOD  IN  EDUCATION.  By  Henry 

P.  Van  Dusen.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  128  pp. 

$2.00. 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN  A 

DEMOCRACY.  By  Frank  E. 


Gaebelein.  Oxford  University 

Press,  New  York.  305  pp.  $4.00. 

The  contents  of  Dr.  Van  Dusen’s 
book  were  delivered  at  The  Rice 
Institute,  Houston,  Texas,  as  the 
Rockwell  Lectures  in  the  spring 
of  1960,  and  are  an  expansion  of 
a  single  lecture  on  “Religion  and 
Education”  delivered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  in  1947.  The 
thesis  of  the  book  is  that  truth  is 
an  organic  unity  and  all  education 
should  be  geared  to  that  fact.  He 
argues  for  the  recogfnition  of  God 
in  every  phase  of  the  education 
program.  Such,  in  his  belief,  will 
be  a  retesTi  to  the  belief  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  those  who  founded  the 
early  educational  institutions  in 
this  land.  He  states  that  in  the 
limitations  of  the  volume  he  is 
occupied  with  the  central  factor — 
the  place  of  God  in  education. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
interesting  and  logical:  retrospec¬ 
tive — ^the  background;  introspec¬ 
tive — the  American  scene;  pros¬ 
pective— which  way  ahead.  This 
threefold  treatment  is  folowed  by 
a  summary  and  a  final  chapter  on 
“Religrion  in  Public  Education.” 
The  modem  mind  with  its  indi¬ 
vidualism,  intellectualism,  modern¬ 
ism,  ‘scientism’  and  dualism,  the 
author  holds,  is  the  product  of 
Ren4  Descartes  and  his  successor 
Immanuel  Kant.  This  modem  mind 
has  little  or  no  place  for  God. 
American  education,  though  Chris¬ 
tian  in  the  beginning,  has  suffered 
on  account  of  expansion,  special¬ 
ization  and  secularization  under 
the  impact  of  Descartes  and  Kant, 
and  has  thus  reached  its  present 
state  of  confusion.  The  future,  in 
the  judgment  of  Dr.  Van  Dusen, 
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holds  some  ray  of  hope,  but  is 
confronted  with  the  threefold  prob¬ 
lem  of  duality  and  plurality  in 
religion  and  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  He  sees  a  sound¬ 
er  program  already  in  the  making 
and  with  characteristic  liberal  op¬ 
timism  looks  for  the  maturity  of 
“Western  Man”  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  religion  to  a  position  of 
necessary  and  unchallenged  cen¬ 
trality  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  reality  and  regnancy  of  the 
living  God  as  the  foundation  of 
both  learning  and  life. 

The  book  commands  serious 
thought,  but  this  reviewer  cannot 
share  the  optimistic  outlook  of 
the  author.  Social  reconstruction 
through  education,  even  though 
religion  be  given  a  central  place, 
is  a  fantastic  dream.  The  chaos 
of  society  is  headed  for  catastro¬ 
phic  disaster  to  be  followed  by 
the  triumphant  reign  of  the  re¬ 
turning  King,  who  shall  reign  in 
righteousness  and  truth.  The  ob¬ 
jective  toward  which  the  author 
looks  and  for  which  he  earnestly 
seeks  will  then  be  realized. 

Dr.  Van  Dusen  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  modem  liberal  re¬ 
ligious  mind  which  holds  a  certain 
belief  in  God  but  denies  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  particularized  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  griven  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Surely  no  one  of  serious  mind  will 
deny  the  need  of  the  centrality  of 
God  in  education.  The  question  is. 
What  concept  of  God  is  adequate 
for  the  need?  The  answer  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  singular,  yet  altogether 
adequate — God  incarnate,  the  God- 
Man,  Christ  Jesus,  in  His  redemp¬ 
tive  work  and  purpose  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  ultimately  for  the 


world.  The  author  does  not  hold 
that  concept. 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN 
A  DEMOCRACY  is  the  report  of 
the  National  Association  of  Evan¬ 
gelicals’  committee  on  the  phil¬ 
osophy  and  practice  of  Christian 
education.  Dr.  Gaebelein  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  which 
worked  more  than  three  years  on 
the  central  problem  of  Christian 
education.  After  the  period  of 
study,  the  chairman  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  committee  to  write  the 
report.  Hence  this  book  published 
in  1951.  Though  the  background 
is  that  of  a  committee  study,  the 
form  of  presentation  and  respons¬ 
ibility  for  views  presented  is  that 
of  the  author. 

The  nature  of  this  volume  is 
such  as  to  demand  attention  by  all 
interested  in  education,  whether 
Christian  or  secular.  Dr.  Gaebelein 
has  probed  deep  into  the  educa¬ 
tional  situation  and  has  laid  bare 
the  total  impotence  of  American 
education  to  produce  the  kind  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  American 
democracy.  The  basic  trouble  is 
pointed  out  to  be  the  lack  of  a 
sure  and  abiding  foundation.  Edu¬ 
cation  has  drifted  from  its  orig^inal 
foundation  of  faith  in  God  revealed 
in  Christ  for  the  redemption  of 
the  individual  to  a  secularized, 
materialistic  ethology  that  is  eva¬ 
sive  and  unattainable,  because  the 
motivation  and  stabilizing  power 
are  lacking.  “Education  as  well  as 
civilization  has  lost  its  way.”  The 
scope  and  relevance  of  the  study 
reported  in  this  book  can  be  eval¬ 
uated  by  the  subjects  treated  in 
its  dozen  chapters.  Dr.  Gaebelein 
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besrins  with  the  present  age  of 
crisis,  showinfiT  that  civilization 
has  been  inundated  by  a  deluge  of 
secularism  and  seems  to  be  in 
the  process  of  de-Christianization. 
He  then  treats  of  the  need  for  a 
sound  foundation  upon  which  to 
build;  the  essentials  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  school;  Christian  education 
and  the  public  school;  Christian 
education  and  the  independent 
school;  the  place  of  the  Christian 
college;  the  Bible  institute  and 
Bible  college  as  a  new  force  in 
American  education;  the  primacy 
of  the  teacher  in  effective  educa¬ 
tion;  the  educational  function  of 
the  Church;  the  breakdown  of  the 
American  home  and  its  effect  upon 
the  educational  system;  the  goal 
and  product  of  education;  and 
the  unfinished  task  of  Christian 
education. 

‘‘Because  of  its  pertinence,  con¬ 
tents,  organization,  and  literary 
quality,  this  book  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  all  Americans  concerned 
with  the  needs  and  training  of 
our  youth  ...  it  is  for  the  min¬ 
ister,  the  educator,  the  scholar, 
the  parent,  and  every  conscientioi>s 
member  of  the  reading  public.” 

The  two  books  here  reviewed 
have  some  things  in  common. 
There  is  agreement  on  the  fact 
of  secularism  in  American  educa¬ 
tion,  with  its  resultant  tragedy 
of  frustration  and  confusion.  Both 
books  emphasize  the  impotence  of 
American  education  as  it  is  now 
constituted  to  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  end.  There  is  accord  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  need  of  placing  God 
at  the  center  of  the  educational 
process.  Marked  differences  are 
to  be  noted,  however  Van  Dusen’s 


idea  of  God  in  education  is  merely 
theistic,  while  that  of  Gaebelein  it 
Christian.  The  difference  here  is 
the  place  given  to  Christ  in  His 
relation  to  God  and  to  man.  Van 
Dusen  presupposes  the  renovation 
of  society  through  placing  God  in 
public  education  without  the  true 
evangelical  emphasis.  Gaebelein 
asserts  the  regeneration  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  through  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Lord.  The  desired  end  in 
character  and  life  is  similar,  but 
the  position  of  Van  Dueen  leaves 
the  process  impotent  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  Both  books  are 
worthy  of  careful  reading. 

C.  A.  Nash 

A  MANUAL  OF  CHURCH  SERV- 

ICES.  By  Gordon  Palmer.  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company,  New 

York.  164  pp.  $2.26. 

As  has  been  said  in  substance, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  making  of 
books,  so  might  it  be  said  of  this 
volume.  Books,  books,  books,  they 
flow  from  our  printing  presses  in 
ever  increasing  numbers.  Some 
are  good,  some  are  bad,  and  some 
are  inconsequential.  Many  manu¬ 
als  for  the  help  and  direction  of 
ministers  have  been  produced  and 
the  objective  has  been  attained. 
The  work  here  reviewed  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  book  form  in  1947,  by 
the  President  of  Eastern  Baptist 
Theolog^ical  Seminary. 

The  volume  is  written  from  the 
strictly  Baptistic,  immersionist 
viewpoint  and  the  chapter  on  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  will  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  those  whose  view¬ 
point  is  otherwise.  Scriptures  al¬ 
together  irrelevant  to  Christian 
baptism  and  to  water  baptism 
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are  quoted  in  the  sugrsrested  serv¬ 
ice,  which  evidence  the  author’s 
lack  of  a  clear  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  the  passages 
used.  The  material  presented,  how¬ 
ever,  is  sufficiently  generalized  as 
to  make  it  of  value  to  all  who  seek 
suggestive  help  in  the  variety  of 
ministry  called  for  in  officiating 
at  weddings,  funerals,  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  children,  and  the  receiving 
of  offerings. 

The  book  is  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  brief  chapter  on  each  of 
two  subjects:  the  careless  minister 
and  axioms,  and  a  chapter  giving 
a  summary  of  the  marriage  laws 
of  all  the  states,  listed  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  This  last  feature  is 
of  particular  value. 

C.  A.  Nash 

NEW  TESTAMENT  CHURCH 
ORGANIZATION.  By  Donald  L. 
Norbie.  Letters  of  Interest,  Chi¬ 
cago.  79  pp.  |.50. 

This  small  book  was  written  as 
a  thesis  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
requirements  for  the  deg^ree  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  Wheaton  Col¬ 
lege,  Wheaton,  IHinois.  The  first 
issue  of  the  book,  no  date  given, 
was  exhausted  but  a  new  issue 
was  listed  for  printing  about  the 
end  of  April  this  year. 

The  work  done  by  the  author  on 
the  important  subject  of  New 
Testament  church  organization  is 
commendable,  but  it  is  limited  in 
its  scope  and  treatment.  In  this 
day  of  independency,  churches  be¬ 
ing  organized  outside  the  historic 
systems  of  church  government, 
there  is  a  real  need  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  of  church 
government  as  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament.  To  be  adequate 


the  work  must  be  more  detailed 
and  exhaustive  than  that  done  by 
Mr.  Norbie.  In  his  book  Norbie 
gives  very  scant  consideration  to 
the  historic  systems  in  relation 
to  the  New  Testament. 

While  commending  what  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Norbie  the  re¬ 
viewer  is  left  with  a  desire  for 
an  adeqxiate  treatment  of  the 
New  Testament  teaching  regard¬ 
ing  church  policy,  organization, 
and  administration. 

C.  A.  Nash 

NOTES  ON  THE  PARABLES  OF 
OUR  LORD.  By  Richard  C. 
Trench.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  Westwood,  N.  J.  618  pp. 
$3.76. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MIRACLES  OF 
OUR  LORD.  By  Richard  C. 
Trench.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  Westwood,  N.  J.  617  pp. 
$3.76. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Archbishop  Trench  gave  the  world 
his  scholarly  presentation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of:  (1)  thirty  parables  of 
our  Lord  and  (2)  thirty-three  mir¬ 
acles  of  our  Lord.  During  the  past 
century  they  have  been  proven  to 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
preacher  and  to  Bible  students. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  my 
study  as  a  Seminary  teacher  and 
they  always  have  been  very  use¬ 
ful  and  helpful.  These  books 
should  be  in  every  pastor’s  library. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

HOW  I  CAN  MAKE  PRAYER 
MORE  EFFECTIVE.  By  Her¬ 
bert  Lockyer,  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  126  pp.  $1.60. 

This  is  a  grand  devotional  book 
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from  the  pen  of  that  popular  and 
widely-known  prophetic  student 
and  teacher  Dr.  Herbert  Lockyer. 
Dr.  Lockyer  points  out  in  a  clear 
way  the  steps  to  a  more  effective 
prayer  life.  We  are  wondering 
what  Greek  words  are  used  on 
pages  19  and  20?  I  fail  to  find 
most  of  them  in  any  Greek  lexi¬ 
con.  This  is  a  simple  textbook  on 
prayer  and  we  recommend  it  for 
your  study.  We  are  thinking  that 
the  title  might  have  been  improved 
if  it  were  changed  to  “How  can 
prayer  make  me  more  effective?" 
MACLAREN’S  1024  BEST  IL¬ 
LUSTRATIONS.  By  Alexander 
MacLaren,  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
296  pp.  $2.96. 

Mr.  James  H.  Martyn  in  the 
preface  of  this  book  says,  “The 
illustrations  from  those  sermons 
which  have  been  gathered  together 
in  this  volume  are  characterized 
by  freshness  and  refined  and  deli¬ 
cate  beauty,  and  are  rich  in  devo¬ 
tional,  not  less  than  in  practical 
lessons."  These  illustrations  are 
short  and  pithy  and  can  be  used 
profitably  again  and  again  by  pas¬ 
tors,  by  Bible  Teachers,  and  by 
Bible  students. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  PULPIT 
VoL  L  The  Preaching  of  G. 
Campbell  Morgan.  Fleming  H. 
Re  veil  Co.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 
361  pp.  $4.00. 

In  this  volume,  we  have  twenty- 
six  masterful  topical  sermons, 
printed  just  as  G.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan  preached  them  in  his  pulpit. 
These  sermons  cover  a  variety  of 
vital  nubjecta.  Some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  are:  (1)  limita¬ 
tions  of  liberty;  (2)  amazing  love; 


and  (3)  the  purpose  of  the  Advent. 
Read  all  these  sermons  for  your 
edification  and  knowledge. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

SAINT  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  PHILIPPIANS.  By  J.  R 
Lightfoot.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  360 
pp.  $3.60. 

This  is  a  Zondervan  reprint 
classic.  This  volume  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  extremely  help¬ 
ful  and  essential  to  the  Greek  ex- 
egete.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the 
reprint  of  this  revised  text  of 
Saint  Paul’s  Epistle,  with  intro¬ 
duction,  notes  and  dissertation. 
This  volume  should  be  in  every 
Biblical  student’s  library. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  HEBREW 
HISTORY.  By  Louis  Wallis. 
New  York,  Philosophical  Society, 
1963.  114  pages.  $2.60. 

This  short  114-page  history  of 
the  Hebrew  people  is  an  attempt 
to  present  the  modem  so-called 
“scientific”  evolutionary  concept 
of  the  development  of  Israel’s  re¬ 
ligion  and  culture.  The  author 
complains  that  “while  the  ortho¬ 
dox  view  of  Hebrew  history  is  out¬ 
moded,  so  far  as  our  great  uni¬ 
versities  and  foremost  theological 
seminaries  are  concerned,  the  ac¬ 
ademic  ban  is  even  yet  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  high  school  and  college 
level"  (p.  4).  The  writer  who  has 
been  active  in  the  field  of  Hebrew 
history  for  more  than  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  would  remove  this  alleged 
“ban"  and  bring  the  findings  of 
modem  higher  criticism  and  ra¬ 
tionalistic  scholarship  to  young 
people  in  generaL 
A  book  of  this  nature  would 
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naturally  meet  with  commenda¬ 
tion  from  preeent-day  higher 
critics,  who  refuse  to  recognize 
the  unique  character  of  ancient 
Israelite  religion.  The  evolution¬ 
ary  idea  of  the  development  of 
Israel’s  religion  also  naturally 
meets  with  strong  approval.  If  the 
author  had  his  way  Bible  history 
would  be  reduced  to  the  purely 
naturalistic  plane  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  This  volume  is  a 
proof  of  the  aggressive  and  dan¬ 
gerous  inroads  of  secularism  into 
the  lower  grades  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  as  well  as  its  spread 
in  higher  education. 

M.  F.  Unger 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OP  THE 
JEWISH  PEOPLE  from  Bible 
Time  to  Our  Own  Day  Through 
the  World.  By  Nathan  Ausubel. 
New  York,  Crown  Publishers, 
Inc.  346  pages.  |5.00. 

Twelve  hundred  pictures  to  il¬ 
lustrate  346  pages  of  text  cer¬ 
tainly  adds  interest  to  this  vol¬ 
ume.  The  text  itself  is  interesting 
enough,  so  that  one  can  see  this 
book  does  not  make  for  dull  read¬ 
ing.  The  subject,  too,  is  compel¬ 
ling.  The  Jew  is  ever  a  challenging 
subject  for  discussion.  Pictorial 
History  of  the  Jewish  Peoples 
traces  the  fortunes  of  this  people 
from  earliest  times  to  their  medie¬ 
val  life  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  France,  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  Russia  and  Poland  and  their 
role  in  the  modern  era,  especially 
under  the  Tsars,  under  Hitler,  the 
Soviets  and  in  the  United  States. 
Their  successes  and  sufferings 
make  dramatic  reading. 

M.  F.  Unger 


EXPERIMENTS  OF  SPIRITUAL 
LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  By  Rog¬ 
er  Williams.  Edited  with  a  hb- 
torical  introduction  by  Win- 
throp  S.  Hudson.  Westminister 
Press,  Philadelphia.  103  pp. 
$2.00. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the 
author’s  wife  fell  ill  and  for  a  time 
her  life  was  endangered.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  recovery  her  husband  was 
distressed  to  find  that  the  seige 
of  illness  had  led  her  into  spiritual 
perplexities  and  had  caused  her 
to  question  her  own  spiritual 
estate.  He  therefore  composed 
this  tiny  volume  which  he  wrote 
is  “a  handful  of  flowers,”  plucked 
out  of  the  garden  of  Scripture 
and  made  up  into  ”a  little  posy 
fit  and  easy  for  thy  meditation 
and  refreshing.” 

In  it  he  elaborates  the  evidences 
of  a  spiritual  life  which,  though 
weak  and  imperfect,  is  nonethe¬ 
less  real;  the  evidences  of  a  more 
mature  and  vigorous  piety;  and 
finally,  directions  for  maintaining 
and  increasing  one’s  spiritual 
health  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  a 
remarkable  document  for  a  man, 
even  a  preacher,  to  address  to  his 
wife,  but  it  reveals  the  love  and 
concern  which  Roger  Williams  had 
for  his  wife. 

It  has  long  been  out  of  print 
but  the  truth  to  be  found  within 
its  pages  is  fresh  and  fragrant. 
It  is  a  devotional  classic  which 
deserves  to  be  better  known.  The 
editor,  who  is  professor  of  Church 
history  at  Colgate  Rochester  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  in  his  introduction 
treats  it  as  a  historical  document 
which  may  or  may  not  have  rele¬ 
vancy  for  our  times.  ”If  one  is 
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not  burdened  with  a  troubled  heart 
and  an  uneasy  mind,  there  will 
be  nothinsr  to  be  gained;  but  if 
one  is  seeking  new  strength  and 
courage  for  a  difficult  time,  he 
may  find  in  this  little  discourse 
some  ‘encouragements’  to  refresh 
his  ‘drooping  spirits’.” 

Since  Williams’  message  is  true 
to  the  Scriptures  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  and  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  and  the  truths  of 
of  the  spiritual  life,  one  wonders 
why  more  of  this  kind  of  preach¬ 
ing  is  not  found  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  liberal  preachers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  Dr.  Hudson  represents. 
This  is  still  a  tract  for  the  times. 

J.  F.  Rand 

PHILIPPIANS.  By  F.  B.  Meyer. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House, 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  191  pp. 

$2.60. 

This  is  another  of  the  Zonder- 
▼an  Reprint  Classic  series  which 
is  certain  to  find  wide  acceptance 
among  the  Christian  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  The  late  Dr.  Meyer  wrote  this 
study  of  the  Epistle  of  Joy  as  a 
part  of  the  famous  Devotional 
Commentary  series. 

Worthwhile  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  demand  reprinting.  This  is 
such  a  one.  This  British  Baptist 
expositor  had  the  gift  of  combin¬ 
ing  accurate  scholarship  with  a 
winsome  devotional  presentation. 
He  acknowledges  the  critical  prob¬ 
lems,  presents  them  positively  and 
then  concentrates  on  the  truth  to 
be  found  in  the  verse  or  chapter. 
He  admirably  realizes  his  purpose 
as  stated  in  the  preface,  ”...  I 
have  not  attempted  anything  of 


the  merely  critical  or  exegetical; 
but  have  endeavoured  honestly  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  beat  out  his  pure 
and  unalloyed  gold.” 

This  book  belongs  in  the  library 
of  any  who  desires  to  know  the 
blessing  and  meaning  of  Philip- 
pians. 

J.  F.  Rand 

STUDIES  ON  BOOK  ONE  OF 
THE  PSALMS.  By  H.  A.  Iron¬ 
side.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  Bible 
Truth  Depot,  New  York.  260  pp. 
$2.60. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  of 
Dr.  Ironside’s  books,  the  chapters 
of  this  volume  are  expositions 
which  he  first  delivered  in  the 
Moody  Memorial  Church,  Chicago. 
Thus  the  immediate  blessing  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  man  of  God’s  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  truth  to  thousands 
of  hungry  hearts  will  now  be 
greatly  multiplied. 

This  is  a  study  book  which  will 
help  earnest  Bible  students  to  gain 
fresh  insight  into  the  truth  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  first  forty-one 
Psalms  but  it  is  also  a  devotional 
work  which  has  as  its  prime  em¬ 
phasis  the  exaltation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Ironside  makes 
a  threefold  application  of  each 
Psalm,  applying  it  to  the  writer 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  daily 
life,  to  the  believer  in  Christ,  and 
to  Christ  Himself.  The  expositions 
are  practical  and  helpful  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  down  to  earth.  Even  as 
in  life  Dr.  Ironside  was  the  model 
expositor,  so  here  this  posthum-, 
ously  published  work  is  capable 
of  inciting  preachers  and  teachers 
to  more  effective  expositions  of 
the  Word  of  God. 
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Th«  occasional  appoaranco  of 
another  exposition  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Ironside  leads  the  reviewer 
to  express  the  hope  that  there 
may  be  still  other  hidden  treas- 
nres  which  the  publishers  will  be 
led  to  issue  for  the  continued 
blessing  of  the  Christian  public. 

J.  F.  Rand 

THE  BILLY  GRAHAM  STORY. 
By  Charles  T.  Cook.  Van  Kamp- 
en  Press,  Wheaton,  Illinois.  128 
pp.  $1.95. 

Anyone  who  has  participated  in 
one  of  Billy  Graham's  great  cam¬ 
paigns  during  the  past  few  years 
will  want  this  book.  The  author, 
an  English  religious  Journalist, 
draws  a  penetrating  pen  portrait 
of  the  life,  methods  and  ministry 
of  the  young  man  whom  God  is 
using  to  win  thousands  to  Christ 
today. 

The  book  was  written  to  prepare 
England  for  the  coming  of  Billy 
to  England  in  his  great  campaign 
of  last  Spring.  The  familiar  facts 
concerning  Dr.  Graham’s  meteoric 
rise  to  the  position  of  the  leading 
exponent  of  mass  evangelism  of 
today  are  related  here  in  a  pre¬ 
cise  manner  but  the  author,  who 
has  known  Billy  intimately  since 
the  latter’s  first  visit  to  Great 
Britain  in  1946,  reveals  much  of 
Billy’s  personal  life  which  hitherto 
has  been  hidden. 

Following  the  presentation  of 
Billy’s  life  and  ministry  are  five 
of  his  messages  including  ’’The 
Holy  Spirit  and  Revival  in  our 
Time,”  ’’The  Life  That  Wins,” 
”1110  Despair  of  Loneliness”  and 
**Peace  in  Our  Time.” 

This  is  a  volume  which  many 


will  read  and  reread  as  they  follow 
Billy’s  ministry  down  through 
the  years. 

J.  F.  Rand 

RHAPSODY  IN  BLACK.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  Ellsworth  Day.  Judson  Press, 

PhUadelphia.  149  pp.  $2.50. 

When  John  Jasper  preached  his 
sermon  on  ”1)0  Sun  Do  Move”  all 
Richmond  was  at  his  feet.  Anyone 
who  desired  a  seat  in  his  church 
for  the  three  o’clock  service  must 
be  there  by  noontime.  And  he 
preached  this  sermon  to  a  mixed 
congregation  on  the  average  of 
once  a  quarter  for  twenty  years 
or  more  than  260  times. 

Dr.  Day  gives  us  an  entrancing 
portrait  of  one  of  the  South’s 
great  preachers,  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  Negro  preachers  of 
all  times  in  this  all  too  brief  book. 
His  most  famous  biographer,  Wil¬ 
liam  Eldridge  Hatcher,  gave  this 
picture  of  Jasper.  ”I  remember 
how  John  Jasper  poured  out  his 
gospel  sermons,  red  hot,  full  of 
love,  full  of  invective,  full  of  ten¬ 
derness,  full  of  bitterness,  full  of 
tears,  full  of  everything  that  ever 
fiamed  in  a  human  heart!  He  was 
a  theatre  in  himself,  including  the 
stage,  and  crowded  with  actors. 
He  was  a  battlefield,  and  the  gen¬ 
erals,  and  the  soldiers  and  the 
artillery!  His  face  had  upon  it 
the  beauty  of  Jesus,  and  his 
skin  pigment  became  invisible! 
...  He  was  good  company  for 
even  the  angels.” 

Dr.  Day  records  Jasper’s  own 
formula  on  how  to  preach,  a 
formula  which  might  well  be 
adopted  by  many  a  preacher  to¬ 
day.  ’’First,  I  read  my  Bible 
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until  a  text  geta  hold  of  me. 
Then  I  go  down  to  the  James 
River  and  walk  it  in.  Then  I  get 
in  my  pulpit  and  preach  it  out.*' 

This  book  will  thrill  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  reader.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  one  will  ever  be 
able  to  forget  the  author's  ecsta¬ 
tic  account  of  Jasper's  salvation 
experience  when  Christ  came  into 
the  life  of  this  humble  Negro 
slave.  From  a  bondslave  of  man 
he  became  a  bondslave  of  Christ 
and  after  the  Civil  War  became 
the  pastor  of  his  own  church 
where  he  served  for  nearly  thirty- 
live  years.  No  one  should  miss 
coming  to  know  John  Jasper 
through  this  book. 

J.  F.  Rand 

CARTOONS  THAT  LIVE.  By 

Jack  Hamm.  Van  Kampen  Press, 

Wheaton,  Illinois.  79  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  book  of  living  car¬ 
toons  because  they  are  occupied 
with  a  living  Savior.  For  the 
last  several  years,  this  artist  who 
is  on  the  faculty  of  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Waco,  Texas,  has  been 
drawing  these  Christ  -  honoring 
drawings  which  have  appeared 
on  the  editorial  pages  of  papers 
all  over  the  nation.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
is  clear-cut  in  these  cartoons  and 
they  are  proving  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  bring  salvation  to 
the  millions  who  never  darken 
the  door  of  a  church.  This  book 
is  a  compilation  of  seventy-five 
of  Hamm’s  best  including  the  fav¬ 
orites  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver. 

J.  F.  Rand 


SPURGEON’S  SERMONS.  ME¬ 
MORIAL  LIBRARY.  By  Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Michigan.  897  pp.  $2.96. 

This  fine  set  of  the  collected 
sermons  of  the  prince  of  preach¬ 
ers,  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon, 
has  been  mentioned  in  these  col¬ 
umns  before.  The  issuance  of 
the  twentieth  and  final  volume 
of  this  fine  set,  however,  merits 
additional  recognition  because  of 
the  character  of  the  volume. 

Issued  shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  great  English  pulpiteer, 
it  contains  the  life  of  Spurgeon 
as  it  was  chronicled  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  during  his  lifetime 
and  shortly  after  his  death.  Many 
of  the  chapters  wer)»  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  periodicals  to 
satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  people 
to  know  more  about  Spurgeon 
and  so  display  an  intimacy  of 
acquaintance  with  this  man  which 
is  impossible  to  duplicate  in  the 
biographers  of  today. 

The  inspiration  of  the  life  of 
this  man  will  challenge  any 
preacher  who  will  purchase  this 
volume  for  his  meditation  and 
study. 

J.  F.  Rand 

PROBLEMS  IN  CHRISTIAN 
APOLOGETICS.  By  Bernard 
Ramm.  Western  Baptist  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  1949.  96  pp. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  mid¬ 
year  lectures  of  1948  of  Wes¬ 
tern  Baptist  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary.  It  contains  four  lectures  more 
or  less  unrelated  in  content  which 
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h«ve  in  common  only  the  fact 
that  they  represent  current  is* 
auea  of  Christian  apologetics. 
These  lectures  are:  Faith  and 
Reason,  Brunner’s  Apologretic  of 
Revelation,  New  Problems  of 
Apolofl'etics,  and  The  Limitations 
of  the  Scientific  Method. 

In  his  discussion  of  Faith  and 
Reason  Ramm  presents  four  view¬ 
points  of  the  relationship  between 
these  two  factors  in  the  know- 
ledsre  of  God  and  His  truth.  Each 
is  identified  with  an  historical 
representative  and  each  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  arguments  for  and 
agrainst  its  validity.  Ramm  per¬ 
sonally  accepts  what  he  terms 
’’autonomous  Christianity,”  the 
viewpoint  which  he  links  with 
Calvin. 

Brunner  is  not  a  conservative 
in  Bibliologry*  This  Ramm  clearly 
understands  and  clearly  presents 
in  his  lecture  on  Brunner.  An 
apologetic  for  Christianity  is 
based  by  Brunner  upon  his  con¬ 
cept  of  revelation  as  a  personal, 
empirical,  contemporaneous  event. 
This  viewpoint  is  properly  charged 
with  subjectivism. 

The  principle  enemy  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  today,  according  to 
Ramm,  is  naturalism.  This  philo¬ 
sophic  viewpoint  has  spawned 
various  other  concepts  such  as 
Communism,  secularism,  behav¬ 
iorism,  pragmatism,  and  evolu¬ 
tionism  with  which  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar  as  foes  of  Christian  truth. 
Ramm  shows  how  our  apologetic 
must  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
opponent  of  the  day  in  which  we 
live. 

In  the  final  lecture  he  demon¬ 
strates  the  inadequacy  of  the 


scientific  method  to  make  final 
judgements  and  to  exclude  the 
evidence  of  Biblical  miracles.  In 
all  the  material  the  author  re¬ 
veals  a  thorough  grasp  of  his 
subject  and  an  ability  to  think 
through  the  problems  he  con¬ 
siders. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  DOCTRINE 
IN  'THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  Thomas  D.  Bernard.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  244  pp.  $1.75. 

Bernard’s  Bampton  Lectures  on 
the  progress  of  doctrine  in  the 
New  Testament  have  been  the 
classic  work  in  the  field  ever  since 
their  first  publication  in  1864. 
They  were  reprinted  frequently, 
both  in  England  and  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  up  to  1900.  The  Zon- 
dervan  Reprint  Classic  series  has 
performed  a  real  service  to  a 
new  generation  of  Biblical  stu¬ 
dents  by  issuing  this  volume. 

A  theme  which  Bernard  traces 
through  the  New  Testament  is 
the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  teacher  of  His 
people.  This  He  does  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  in  person  while  on  the  earth. 
He  continues  this  ministry 
through  the  Person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Acts  and  the  epis¬ 
tles  as  He  promised  (John  16:12- 
15).  He  completes  the  ministry  in 
the  Revelation  personally  through 
a  vision. 

Wilbur  M.  Smith  writes  an  il¬ 
luminating  and  challenging  Intro¬ 
duction  which  is  included  in  this 
printing.  He  discusses  briefiy  the 
Bampton  Lectureship  and  rapidly 
summaries  the  life  of  Bernard. 
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The  evaluation  of  this  volume 
leads  into  an  impassioned  plea 
for  the  production  in  this  gen- 
eration  of  theolo^cal  literature 
such  as  this  work  of  Bernard. 
Such  a  plea  demands  action. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  T.  Shedd.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Michig^an.  3  vols.  |14.86. 
American  Presbyterianism  of 
the  nineteenth  century  produced 
two  classic  works  in  the  field  of 
systematic  theology  —  that  of 
Charles  Hodge  and  that  of  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  T.  Shedd.  Both  works 
wielded  a  great  influence  far  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  to  the  limits  of  English- 
speaking  Christendom.  Serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  systematic  theology  must 
be  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
both  works  and  should  possess 
both  in  their  libraries. 

The  three-volume  Systematic 
Theology  of  Charles  Hodge,  even 
when  out  of  print,  has  always 
been  comparatively  easy  to  se¬ 
cure  at  a  reasonable  price.  In 
recent  years,  however,  Shedd’s 
work  on  Dogmatic  Theology  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  secure 
through  second-hand  book  stores, 
and,  when  available,  the  price  has 
been  almost  prohibitive.  Especially 
welcome,  therefore,  is  the  reprint 
of  this  work  by  the  Zondervan 
Reprint  Classic  series. 

Shedd’s  system  of  theology  is 
contained  in  volumes  I  and  II, 
the  third  volume  constituting  a 
supplement  with  amplification  and 
addenda  to  the  contents  of  the 
other  two.  It  follows  the  same 
general  outline  as  the  first  two 


volumes  and  each  note  is  carefully 
and  completely  identified  with  the 
portion  of  the  system  it  supple¬ 
ments.  This  supplementary  volume 
is  invaluable  although  not  indis¬ 
pensable. 

The  chapter  on  the  impeccability 
of  Christ  is  recogn^ized  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  as  the  classic  ex¬ 
position  and  defense  of  this  doc¬ 
trine.  The  same  statement  can  be 
made  of  Shedd’s  presentation  of 
the  traducian  position  concerning 
the  derivation  and  perpetuation 
of  the  immaterial  part  of  man. 

The  Introduction  to  this  re¬ 
print  edition  was  written  by  M. 
Eugene  Oosterhaven,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Western  Theological 
Seminary  in  Holland,  Michigan.  It 
consists  mainly  in  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  life  and  written 
ministry  of  Dr.  Shedd.  It  closes 
with  an  evaluation  of  the  Dog¬ 
matic  Theology  and  a  word  of  per¬ 
sonal  testimony  as  to  its  impact 
upon  the  writer  as  a  student. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BIBLICAL  IN¬ 
TERPRETATION.  By  Louis 
Berkhof.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  169  pp.  $2.50. 
The  interest  in  the  field  of 
hermeneutics,  particularly  among 
conservative  theologians,  in  recent 
years  has  resulted  from  the 
awareness  that  the  principles  un¬ 
dergirding  interpretation  are  de¬ 
terminative  of  one’s  theological 
IK>sition.  Differences,  therefore, 
must  be  resolved,  or  at  least  one’s 
position  must  be  examined  and  de¬ 
fended  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
appraisal  of  these  principles. 

Although  President  Berkhof 
holds  the  theological  position  of 
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amillennial  coTeunt  theology, 
which  is  built  upon  •  hennenen> 
tics  in  some  respects  divergent 
from  that  nnderlsring  the  dispen¬ 
sations!,  premillennial  position, 
much  of  the  material  in  his  vol¬ 
ume  applies  with  equal  validity 
to  both  theological  views.  His  book 
is  an  excellent  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  a  real  contribution  to 
the  literature  in  the  field. 

Particularly  beneficial  is  his 
chapter  discussing  the  proper 
conception  of  the  Bible.  The  au¬ 
thor  strongly  presents  and  vigor¬ 
ously  defends  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  result  of  their 
divine  character  produced  through 
inspiration.  He  insists  upon  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and 
even  uses  that  term  (p.  49).  This 
is  interesting  in  view  of  his 
studied  avoidance  of  the  term  in 
his  Introductory  Volume  to  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,  where  he  identi¬ 
fies  his  view  by  the  term  *‘or- 
ganic  inspiration”  (p.  153;  cf.  p. 
161).  This  does  not  represent  in 
any  sense  a  change  of  viewpoint, 
but  only  the  full  adoption  of  the 
usual  term  which  identifies  the 
orthodox  position. 

The  main  point  of  departure 
from  the  author's  principles  of 
interpretation  will  be  found  in  the 
final  chapter,  which  discusses 
theological  interpretation.  Here 
the  hermeneutical  foundation  for 
the  author's  position  of  covenant 
theology  is  set  forth.  In  introduc¬ 
ing  his  discussion  he  emphasizes 
the  unity  of  the  Bible  (which  no 
one  denies)  and  says  concerning 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  **.  ,  . 
in  both  [God]  has  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind.  They  both  .  .  .  im¬ 
pose  upon  men  the  same  moral 


and  religious  duties'*  (p.  136). 
These  are  two  of  the  points  that 
are  at  issue,  but  the  author  as¬ 
serts  them  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  vindication. 

An  interesting  observation  is 
the  author's  viewpoint  toward  the 
doctrine  of  a  millennial  kingdom 
of  Christ  upon  earth  as  the  Son 
of  David.  He  cites  Revelation 
20:1-4  (where  the  phrase  “a  thou¬ 
sand  years'*  occurs  repeatedly)  to 
illustrate  the  following  principle: 
"When  a  doctrine  is  supported  by 
an  obscure  passage  of  Scripture 
only,  and  finds  no  support  in  the 
analogy  of  faith,  it  can  only  be 
accepted  with  great  reserve”  (p. 
166).  Although  that  passage  is  the 
only  one  which  defines  the  king¬ 
dom  period  chronologically,  it 
seems  inconceivable  that  the  au¬ 
thor  is  so  theologically  naive  to 
believe  that  the  entire  system  of 
premillennialism  rests  upon  that 
one  passage. 

With  the  exception  principally 
of  this  one  chapter,  however,  the 
volume  constitutes  an  excellent 
textbook  in  hermeneutics.  Presi¬ 
dent  Berkhof  is  to  be  commended 
highly  for  devoting  his  scholarly 
abilities  to  this  subject,  for  his 
book  makes  a  contribution  in  an 
area  which  has  been  largely  ne¬ 
glected  in  the  twentieth  century. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

THE  UNFOLDING  OF  THE 
AGES.  By  Paul  R.  Alderman,  Jr. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  148  pp.  $2.00. 
This  is  a  primer  on  prophecy 
written  by  a  layman  who  while 
engaged  in  a  lumber  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  quite  apparently 
found  time  to  give  himself  to  an 
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exacting  itudy  of  the  Scriptnree. 
The  result  has  been,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  publication  of  a  Tolume 
that  is  clear,  concise,  and  consist¬ 
ent  in  its  portrayal  of  prophetic 
truth. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  five 
parts:  Prophecy  Introduced;  Proph¬ 
ecy  Fulfilled;  Prophecy  to  be  Ful¬ 
filled;  Prophecy  Beings  Fulfilled; 
Prophecy  Applied.  The  author 
states,  *^Gk>d  has  a  program;  He 
will  carry  it  out;  and  He  has  gra¬ 
ciously,  for  our  comfort  and  guid¬ 
ance,  revealed  it  in  great  detail 
in  His  Word.”  The  book  is  there¬ 
fore  intensely  Biblical  and  follows 
the  time-honored  premillennial  and 
dispensational  approach.  There  is 
a  keen  awareness,  for  example,  of 
the  fact  that  Israel  and  the  Church 
have  distinctive  callings  and  des¬ 
tinies.  In  these  days  when  dis- 
pensationalism  is  being  attacked 
in  many  quarters,  this  work  comes 
as  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
utter  Scripturalness  of  such  a 
method  of  interpretation  and 
shows  conclusively  that  there  is 
no  thorough  understanding  of  the 
prophetic  Word  apart  from  it. 

Each  chapter  is  introduced  by  a 
comprehensive  outline  including 
an  abundance  of  Scripture  refer¬ 
ences.  In  most  cases  these  outlines 
are  only  sketchily  developed,  thus 
leaving  the  real  work  for  the 
reader.  This  then  is  a  handbook, 
a  tool  to  be  used  time  and  again, 
and  not  a  volume  to  be  digested  at 
one  sitting.  It  should  find  great 
usefulness  in  home  Bible  classes 
or  study  groups.  The  appendices 
which  contain  definitions  of  pro¬ 
phetic  terminology,  outlines  of 
Matthew  24  and  25  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  (as  well  as  doctrines 


related  to  the  second  coming)  will 
prove  to  be  equally  helpful. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  TREASURY  OF  R.  A.  TOR- 
REY.  Introduction  by  George  T. 
B.  Davis.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  Westfield,  N.  J.  254 
pp.  $2.50. 

This  volume  contains  repre¬ 
sentative  selections  from  the  works 
of  R.  A.  Torrey  in  similar  fashion 
to  The  Treasury  of  Alexander 
Whyte  and  The  Treasury  of  An¬ 
drew  Murray.  R.  A.  Torrey  (1856- 
1928)  was  an  evangelist,  a  Bible 
'  teacher,  and  an  author.  As  an 
evangelist  he  held  meetings  and 
attracted  great  crowds  in  a  score 
of  different  countries;  as  a  Bible 
teacher  he  was  first  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
then  Dean  of  the  Bible  Institute 
of  Los  Angeles  and  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Open  Door  in  the 
same  city;  as  an  author  he  wrote 
many  volumes  on  varied  Biblical 
subjects  which  were  in  turn 
translated  into  numerous  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  editors  have  included  here 
sixteen  of  Torrey’s  articles  on  such 
subjects  as  salvation,  the  Christian 
life,  prayer,  and  Bible  study.  Also 
included  are  chapters  on  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  conception  of  God.  It  would 
appear  that  the  articles  were  well- 
chosen  for  they  afford  remarkable 
insight  into  the  character  and 
ministry  of  this  man  of  God. 

Those  who  peruse  this  volume 
will  find  it  to  be  light  though 
pleasant  and  refreshing  reading. 
The  many  illustrations  taken  from 
Dr.  Torrey’s  vast  experience  in 
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the  ministry  add  to  the  appeal  of 
the  book.  Many  readers,  the  re¬ 
viewer  included,  will,  however, 
take  issue  with  ideas  expressed  in 
occasional  paragrraphs,  such  as  Dr. 
Torrey’s  approval  of  praying  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  accord  with 
Luke  11:13.  It  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  that  this  verse  concerns  the 
disciples  before  Pentecost  since  all 
believers  are  now  indwelt  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  moment  of 
salvation. 

D.  K.  Campbell 
.  .  .  AND  PETER.  By  H.  H.  Sav¬ 
age.  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  60  pages.  76#. 
For  those  attracted  to  character 
studies,  here  is  a  fresh  insight 
into  Peter:  “impulsive,  vascillat- 
ing,  head-strong,  lovable  Peter." 
The  author  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Pontiac,  Michi¬ 
gan  as  well  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangel¬ 
icals.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  limited  to  the  earthly  ministry 
of  Christ  and  Peter's  contacts  with 
the  Lord  during  that  period.  The 
material  is  divided  into  sixteen 


brief  chapters  which  are  entitled: 
The  Character,  Call,  Confusion, 
Concern,  Confession,  Commission¬ 
ing,  Censuring,  Cross,  Counsel, 
Custom,  Counter-claim,  Cleansing, 
Contest,  Conceit,  Carelessness, 
and  Contrition  of  Peter. 

The  reader  will  discover  that 
while  these  messages  are  some¬ 
what  plain,  they  are  also  pointed, 
personal,  and  extremely  practical. 
The  chief  value,  in  fact,  of  this 
book  would  seem  to  be  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  repeatedly 
shows  what  an  abundance  of  prac¬ 
tical  lessons  are  to  be  gained  for 
the  twentieth  century  believer 
from  this  first  century  disciple. 
While  the  work  is  intended  to  be 
devotional  rather  than  doctrinal, 
discerning  statements  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  “keys  of  the  kingdom," 
the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  and  the 
transfiguration  illustrate  the  truth 
that  any  treatment  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  the  more  accurate  and 
hence  the  more  edifying  when 
built  upon  a  proper  theological 
foundation. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D 


Bowman,  John  Wick, 
*‘The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,"  InUrpreta- 
tion,  8:188-205,  April, 
1964. 

The  preacher  will  derive  much 
profit  from  a  study  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  and  its  presentaton  of  the 
essential  turth  of  this  glorious 
epistle.  The  author,  professor  of 
New  Testament  at  San  Francisco 
Presbyterian  Seminary,  has  a  uni¬ 
que  way  of  approach  to  the  out¬ 
line  of  this  Pauline  letter.  “As 
will  appear  when  we  come  to 
study  its  outline,  this  epistle  may 
not  without  truth  be  termed  the 
trinitarian  epiatle  of  the  Pauline 
corpus,  for  the  triune  nature  of 
God  underlies  its  very  composi¬ 
tion  and  dictates  the  form  in 
which  it  is  cast.** 


Howard,  Philip  E.,  Jr., 
“Avoiding  that  hurried 
feeling,”  His,  14:9:6,  29, 
June,  1964. 

This  is  the  problem  of  the  day. 
The  editor  of  the  Sunday  School 
Times  agrees  with  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  his  predecessors,  “Do 
first  the  things  you  are  paid  to 
do,  then  the  things  you  have 
prontised  to  do,  then  the  things 
you  would  like  to  do.**  There  are 
other  good  things  in  this  article 
also. 


“Issues  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  at  Mid¬ 
century,”  Religion  in 
Life,  23:163-205,  Spring, 
1964. 


Three  contemporary  American 
theologians — George  H.  Williams, 
Waldo  Beach,  and  H.  Richard  Nie¬ 
buhr — address  themselves  to  the 
complicated  problem  of  Protestant- 
Catholic  relationships  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  In  order,  they  discuss 
areas  of  conflict  and  American 
religious  traditions  as  they  bear 
on  the  problem,  the  church-state 
problem,  and  the  areas  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tnat.  Niebuhr  comes  to  the  satisfy¬ 
ing  conclusion  that  we  as  Protes¬ 
tants  “will  not  be  able,  for  the 
sake  of  unity,  to  abandon  those 
principles  which  tend  to  our  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
For  the  preservation  of  the 
church’s  unity  is  a  less  important 
duty  to  our  conscience  than  the 
proclamation  of  ‘grace  alone’.” 


Massee,  J.  C.,  “The  Thirty 
Years  War,”  The  Chron¬ 
icle,  17:106-116,  April, 
1954. 

One  of  the  original  leaders  of 
the  Fundamentalist  Fellowship  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention 
thinks  through  the  development 
of  the  past  thirty  years  which  led 
to  the  eventual  formation  of  the 
various  groups  of  conservative 
Baptists  and  their  severance  from 
the  convention.  Whether  one 
agrees  with  Dr.  Massee  or  not, 
he  presents  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  an  important  segment  of  Ame¬ 
rican  church  history. 


(285) 


Metzger,  Bruce  M.,  “New 
Testament  Literature, 
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1963,”  Interpretation,  8: 
218-232,  April,  1964. 

Dr.  Metzger  has  drawn  up  this 
list  with  the  working  pastor  in 
mind.  It  will  provide  such  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  compact  survey  of 
the  books  in  the  New  Testament 
field  which  he  should  consider  for 
his  personal  library. 

Northcott,  Cecil,  “Billy 
Graham  in  England,” 
The  Chrietian  Century, 
71:669-670,  June  2,1964. 

This  is  one  of  three  significant 
articles  which  have  appeared  this 
Spring  evaluating  Billy  Graham. 
Dr.  Northcott  gives  a  “yes,  but” 
answer  to  the  question.  What 
effect  has  Billy  had  upon  Eng¬ 
land?  His  campaign  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  churches  of 
Great  Britain  “but  in  the  long 
run  the  results  of  Graham  may 
be  a  handicap  to  the  growth  of 
an  intelligent  Christianity.”  Nor¬ 
thcott  fears  the  revival  of  “a 
naive  Biblicism”  and  the  belief 
that  saving  the  individual  will 
solve  the  problems  of  the  world. 
Billy  is  a  prophet  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  does  not  meet 
the  need  of  the  twentieth,  he 
writes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Digeet  in  its  June,  1964, 
issue  proclaims  that  a  world-wide 
revival  is  possible  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  London  campaign. 
“.  .  .  we  believe  that  if  all  those 
who  do  believe  in  the  supematur- 
alistic  concept,  and  do  look  for 
Divine  intervention  at  a  certain 
point  in  time,  would  proclaim 
their  Faith,  the  response  would 
soon  be  almost  worldwide— sweep¬ 
ing  everything  before  it.* 


The  third  evaluation  of  Dr. 
Graham  came  as  a  result  of  his 
visit  to  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  New  York  just  before 
his  departure  for  the  London 
campaign.  The  Union  Seminary 
Quarterly  Review  reports  in  its 
May,  1964,  issue  that  Billy  Gra¬ 
ham  made  a  tremendous  impast 
upon  the  students  and  faculty  of 
one  of  the  chief  centers  of  liberal 
theological  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Review  and  Expoeitor, 
April,  1964. 

This  issue  of  the  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  Southern  Baptist  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  Louisville  is 
devoted  to  essays  in  honor  of 
William  Owen  Carver,  veteran 
professor  of  missions  for  over  a 
half  century.  This  well  deserved 
tribute  became  especially  appro¬ 
priate  with  Dr.  Carver’s  death 
this  Spring  at  the  age  of  86. 
Two  excellent  articles  on  the  Bap¬ 
tist  doctrine  of  the  church— one 
discussing  the  problem  of  its  Ana¬ 
baptist  antecedents  and  the  other 
the  nature  of  the  church  —  are 
well  worth  reading.  The  former 
is  by  Theron  D.  Price  and  the 
latter  by  Dale  Moody.  All  articles 
in  this  issue  are  by  former  stu¬ 
dents  of  Dr.  Carver. 

Rose,  Ben  L.,  “The  Inter¬ 
preter  at  Work:  Joseph 
Parker,”  Interpretation, 
8:172-187,  April,  1964. 

This  is  a  useful  article  in  study¬ 
ing  how  to  make  one’s  preaching 
more  effective.  Parker,  for  33 
years  pastor  of  City  Temple, 
London,  had  the  courage  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  hia  congregation  one 
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Sunday  hia  intent  to  preach 
through  the  Bible  from  Genesia 
to  Revelation  in  a  aeriea  of  aer- 
mona  which  would  extend  over  a 
period  of  yeara.  Thia  Parker  did 
and  thia  aeriea  of  aermona  later 
became  known  aa  the  great  'Teo- 
ple’a  Bible"  commentary.  The 
aecret  of  hia  aucceaa  ia  well  pre- 
aented  in  thia  article.  "During  the 
aeven  yeara  of  thia  aeriea  Joaeph 
Parker'a  fame  aa  a  preacher 
grew.  He  made  Biblical  preaching 
popular.  He  combined  the  func- 
tiona  of  Biblical  commentator  and 
popular  preacher  aa  few  men 
have.  Peraiatently  he  preached  ex¬ 
pository  aermona  to  large  con- 
gregationa."  Preachera  will  be 
helped  by  thia  article. 


Van  Til,  Comeliua,  "Haa 
Karl  Barth  become  or¬ 
thodox  ?"  Went  minster 
Theological  Journal,  16: 

136-181,  May,  1964. 

Using  Barth’s  Church  Dogma¬ 
tics  aa  a  basis  for  his  evaluation. 
Van  Til  answers  thia  intriguing 
question  in  a  decided  negative. 
Neither  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  God,  Man  or  Christ  is  there 
any  evidence  that  Barth  ia  re¬ 
turning  fully  to  the  position  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  This  arti¬ 
cle  will  do  more  than  present  a 
ready  answer  to  a  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion.  It  will  also  provide  a  con¬ 
venient  summary  of  Barth’s  theo¬ 
logy  compiled  by  one  who  has 
devoted  years  of  study  to  Crisis 
Theology. 
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“ _ btcaise  of  tho  LORD 

tkat  is  FAITHFDL”  (Isaiah  49:7) 

President  Walvoord  took  this  clause  of  Scripture  to  express  the 
testimony  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  in  his  annual  report  for  the 
1953-54  school  year,  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  school's  history.  It  sum¬ 
marizes  not  only  the  report  of  this  past  year  but  also  the  entire  history. 
(A  copy  of  the  report  will  be  mailed  to  you  without  charge  upon 
request.)  The  same  testimony  can  be  given  concerning  the  beginning 
of  the  1954-55  school  year. 

Report  on  Opening  of  1954-55  School  Year 

•  69  New  Students  Enrolled 

These  men  come  from  24  states,  Belgium, 

Canada,  and  Korea.  They  hold  degrees  from  ; 

35  different  colleges  and  universities. 

•  294  Total  Enrollment 

Our  confidence  for  this  year  of  opportunity  ahead  is  in  the  God  who 
lelped  us  in  the  past.  By  His  grace  the  year  can  be  the  greatest 
spiritually,  intellectually,  and  materially  in  the  history  of  Dallas  Sem¬ 
inary.  The  responsibility  for  a  life  of  surrender  to  the  will  of  God  and 
a  life  of  faith  upon  every  member  of  the  Seminary  family  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  We  invite  you  to  stand  behind  us  and  the  total  work  of 
Dallas  Seminary  in  prayer.  By  your  prayerful  support  you  can  share 
with  us  in  the  accomplishment  this  year  of  our  God-given  task. 

^fioUtUu^  Men,  Qod  ta  ^^P^ieacU  hOond/' 

John  F.  Walvoord,  A.M.,  Th.D.,  President 

3909  Swiss  Avenue  Dallas  4,  Texas,  U.S.A. 
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